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Convention Proceedings 


You Will Need a Copy 


in Your Kiwanis Work 


PY VHE Convention Proceedings will contain a 

transcript of the addresses, full report of 

sessions and general conferences, the names 

of all those registered, list of new officers, Kiwanis 

Constitution and By-Laws, and statistics showing 
the growth of Kiwanis. 


This information you must have on hand in 
order to give your best service to Kiwanis. 


Read it for general suggestions. Refer to it 
during the year (with the help of the detailed cross 
index) for specific information. 


Order Your Copy Now 


Cloth-bound $2.50 Paper-bound $2.00 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


164 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
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They 





Thought 


1 Was A Weak Sister 


- But | Took Their Breath Away! 


LL of asudden the office was very quiet, 

as sometimes happens for an instant 

or two, and a few words reached me. 

“Oh, he won’t dare kick,” the manager was 
saying, ‘‘he’s a pretty weak sister.” 

Mechanically I went on with my work, 

wondering vaguely 

who the weak sister 


department managers—because they had 
the knack of forceful speech, self-confidence 
and personality—the very qualities J lacked. 

It made me good and mad—and I resolved to 
show them—to get rid, once and for all, of my 
timidity and shyness—my bashfulness and lack 


of poise, 
; In Twenty 
Minutes a Day 





could be. A new man 
had just been hired for 
our department and 
desks were being 
moved to make room 
forhim. Aminute later 
[looked upandsaw the 
chief clerk standing at 
my side. ‘‘Bob,” he 
crisply ordered, ‘‘move 
your desk back in that 
corner. I want this 
space for the new as- 
sistant I’ve hired.” 
Then he turned and 
strode away. 

I gulped and wilted 
down into my chair. 


ambition 
How to 
thinker 


tration 





What 20 Minutes a Day 
Will Show You 


How to talk before your club or lodge 
How to propose and respond to toasts 
How to address board meetings 

How to make a political speech 

How to tell entertaining stories 

How to make after-dinner speeches 
How to converse interestingly 

How to write letters 

How to sell more goods 

How to train your memory 

How to enlarge your vocabulary 

How to develop self-confidence 

How to acquire a winning personality 
How to strengthen your will-power and 


become a _ clear, 
How to develop your power of concen- 


How to be the master of any situation 


And then suddenly I dis- 
covered a new easy method 
which made me into a good 
talker—a forceful] and 
powerful speaker—almost 
overnight. I learned how 
to say just the right words 
at the right time, how to 
win and hold the attention 
of those around me, how 
to bend others to my will, 
how to dominate one man 
or anaudience of thousands. 
My self-consciousness 
began to vanish. One morn- 
ing I got up my courage 
and presented the manager 
and the chief clerk with 
a complete plan for rear- 
ranging our department— 
stating it simply and clear- 
ly, but in a pleasing, inter- 
esting and forceful way. I 
actually took their breath 
away—they were so amazed 


accurate 








I was the weak sister! 
And I was actually 
being demoted! The new man was being 
hired for my place! This was my reward for 
all my hard work—this was how I won out by 
waiting patiently for my turn to be promot- 
ed. Ihad even congratulated myself on my 
close-lipped, reserved manner—I thought 
[I was showing strength of character by 
sticking to my work and not trying to push 
myself— to show off. 

And that was the whole trouble. I had 
plenty of steel in my makeup, but I had no 
ability to express myself. I was timid, self- 
conscious, and actually afraid of my own 
voice. I would study out the office problems 
and find solutions for our difficulties, but I 
didn’t know how to present these ideas to 
the man up ahead. Several of the boys who 
had started at the time I did were now 


that they gave me full 
power to carry out myideas! 
Soon I had won salary increases, promotion, popu- 
larity, power. Today I always have a ready flow of 
speech at my command. I am able torise to any oc- 
casion, to meet any emergency with just the right 
words. And I accomplished all this by developing the 
natural power of speech possessed by everyone but 
cultivated by so few—by simply spending 20 minutes 
a day in the privacy of my own home on this most 
fascinating subject. 
oe 
There is no magic, no trick, no mystery about be- 
coming a powerful and convincing talker. You, too, 
can conquer timidity, stage fright, self-consciousness 
and bashfulness, winning advancement in salary, 
oopularity, social standing and success. Today 
Comakee demands for the big, important, high- 
salaried jobs men who can dominate others—men 
who can make others do as they wish. Itis the power 
of forceful, convincing speech that causes one man 
to jump from obscurity to the presidency of a great 
corporation; another from a small, unimportant 
territory to a salesmanager’s desk; another from the 
rank and file of political workers to a post of national 
importance; a timid, retiring, self-conscious man to 


change almost overnight into a popular and much 
applauded after-dinner speaker Thousands have 
accomplished just such amazing things through this 
simple, easy, yet effective training. 


Send for This Amazing Book 


This new method of training is fully described in a 
very interesting and informative booklet which is 
now being sent to everyone mailing the coupon be- 
low. This book is called Howto Work Wonders with 
Words. Init you are shown how to conquer stage 
fright, self-consciousness, timidity, bashfulness and 
fear—those things that keep you silent while men of 
lesser ability get what they want by the sheer power 
of convincing speech. Not only men who have made 
millions, but thousands have sent for this book— 
and are unstintingin their praise of it. You are told 
how to bring out and develop your priceless ‘‘hidden 
knack’’—the natural gift within you—which will win 
for you advancement in position and salary, popu- 
larity, social standing, power and real success. You 
can obtain your copy absolutely free by sending the 
coupon. 





Now SENT “> 
FREE _ 
y Ge bir Ze by, 
'S Marge wage ba 


NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 918-C, Chicago, Ill 
SERCRRERESAESRESEEESEKEEEREES EES EE SERRE CREE BeBe SEES 
NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 918-C, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Please send me FREE and without obligation 
my copy of your inspiring booklet, Howto Work 


Wonders with Words, and full information re- 
garding your Course in Effective Speaking. 


See vabudeeuwdea'es scavenaeaetes agen 
Address......... Gekee av6Veewcvaseieasest 
CeO as las baea ba dba CRON ee ee 
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Delegates and visitors at one of the business sessions of the Memphis Convention. 


Sell to Men You Know 


Advertise in 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


Ir You manufacture or sell 
any product purchased by men, 
why not offer it to 100,000 
Kiwanians whom you know? 

All members of Kiwanis clubs are 
executives, owners, partners in busi- 
ness or professional men. They pass 
on purchases for their business. They 
buy for their families, their house- 
holds, and for civic organizations. 
Their standard of living is high. These 
men are your friends and they like 


to buy from you. 





Our advertising records show 
that the number of insertions 
per advertiser averages 13, and 
several have used the magazine as 
many as 75 times. These concerns 
would not repeat if their trial inser- 
tion had proved a failure. 
Advertising lineage for July, 1927, 
increased 53% over July, 1926. 
Could your business benefit by a 
messagein The Kiwanis MaGaziNne? 
Please stop and think it over—ask us 


for information and advertising rates. 
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In advancing standards in all lines of business and 
professional service, Kiwanians should seek to be men 
with a tis ely consciousness of what is right and wrong, 
men of a fine sense of honor, men who prize individual 
integrity more than alte teal gain. 

Business should supply useful goods in an orderly 
manner for human needs at lowest cost. The produc 
tion of material values is indispensable; the formation 
of human values should be equally compelling. To sur- 
vive, business must gain a fair profit for commensurate 
service. To succeed, business should give added service 
for community enrichment. 

The various professions afford opportunity to strength- 
en honorable and he Ipful human rel: ationships, and all 
members of the professions should strive by example 
and influence to preserve the high standards of ethical 
conduct against the attacks of all mercenary and com- 
mercialized interests. 


APPL IG ATION 


H¢ NE ST Y 
methods. 
Kiwanis urges a keener sense of fundamental hon- 
esty and a more courageous application of the Eighth 
Commandment to business and professional evils. 
Kiwanis condemns the abuse of bankruptcy laws, can- 
cellation of contracts without mutual consent, com- 








Thou shalt not steal, either by old or new 


mercial bribery and misleading advertisements. 
FAIR COMPETITION—Not merely the letter but the 
spirit of fairness. 

Kiwanis should strive to eradicate not only those 
forms of unfair competition which have been branded 
unlawful but also those countless weapons of deception 
and injury which are so questionable as to conflict with 
the spirit of Kiwanis ideals. 

Kiwanis specifically condemns such sharp pre actices 
as slandering competitors, hiring employes of a com- 
petitor to obtain trade secrets, price favoritism to 
special buyers, unfair disclosure of bids, glowing prom- 
ises which cannot be fulfilled, and hidden defects in 
merchandise. 

LAW AND BUSINESS—Higher standards mean fewer 
laws. 

Business and professional men should voluntarily 
develop and impose upon themselves standards of con- 
duct which are above just criticism, which will stand the 
full light of publicity, and will tend to avert oppressive 
legislation. 

Business and professional men should observe exist- 
ing laws, and where vicious practices persist, should 
support new legislation to protect society; they should 
exert only a wholesome influence upon lawmakers to 
the end that present harmful legislation be repealed 
and that fewer and better laws be enacted. 
IMPARTIAL ARBITRATION—The court of first 

resort. 

Kiwanis endorses both commercial and industrial ar- 
bitration in principle and urges business men to expand 








the types of disputes which they are willing to submit 
to such settlement. 

Kiwanis supports the following constructive meas- 
ures: The incorporation of arbitration clauses in con- 
tracts; the establishment and promotion of arbitration 
facilities; a readiness on the part of members to serve 
on arbitration committees; and, when parties to the 
dispute, a willingness to abide by the decisions of the 
committee. 

IMPROVING EMPLOYMENT RELATIONS—Em- 
phasize the human factor. 

Employment should be as nearly continuous as pos- 
sible at wage rates which encourage efficiency and per- 
mit a rising standard of living. 

Management should recognize labor’s right to ade- 
quate working conditions, progressive methods of selec- 
tion, training, supervision and promotion, and facilities 
to adjust grievances promptly. 

WASTE REDUCTION—A total asset; it has no 
liabilities. 

Business should war against waste of human re- 
sources by the adoption of public and private health 
policies, accident prevention aids, and ways to create 
and improve industrial morale. 

Material resources should be conserved by i improving 
budgeting and cost accounting practices, by increasing 
operating efficiency, by enlarging fire prevention activ- 
ities, by wise habits of consumption, and judicious use 
of simplified and standardized practices. 

BUSINESS STABILIZATION—Steadying prosperity 
by balanced production. 

To smooth the ebb and flow of business requires self- 
restraint in pricing and profit- taking during boom times 
and careful gauging of consumer demand and produc- 
tion schedules. 

Business men should encourage long range planning 
of public and private construction, wise control of 
credit against reckless speculative use and further re- 
search in business administration. 





REALIZATION 





Each Kiwanian may promote the acceptance of these 
standards by exemplary conduct as an individual and as 
agent or representative of a corporate body, by pro- 
moting the application of these objectives in the special- 
ized codes of trade and professional associations, and 
by inspiring the younger generation to mi ike these prin- 
ciples the living realities of the future. 

Further evolution in business and professional stand- 
ards demands the collection of concrete cases and 
problems and the extraction of ethical principles from 
specific decisions. 

The modern achievements of business and the pro- 
fessions are due as much to the realization of ethical 
standards as to mechanical efficiency. Progress compels 
constant revision of these standards—the continuous 
challenge of business and the professions to Kiwanis. 












































The International War Debts 


V. Effects Upon Debtors and Creditors if Debts are Paid 


By ERNEST MINOR PATTERSON, PH. D. 


PROFESSOR OF Economics, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


RECEDING articles in this series have made clear 
the origin of the international debts and explained 
the settlements that have been made. They have 
also analyzed the double problem of payment— 

the raising of enough money by taxation in the debtor 
country to create a budget surplus and the transfer of 
these funds on deposit in the debtor country to the cred- 
itors abroad. This “transfer problem,” it was pointed 
out, must ultimately be met by the export from the debtor 
country of goods and services whose value exceeds the 
value of imported goods and services by the amount that 
is paid. 

The economic problem then is a double one. There are 
two questions to be asked. First, can each debtor country 
raise by taxation the amount due each year in addition 
to what it needs for the use of its own government? Sec- 
ond, can these funds, if raised, be transferred from the 
debtor country to its creditors? There may also be a third 
question. Can a given creditor country receive the pay- 
ments (which must come in goods and services) without 
injury or at least serious strain to its own economic life ? 

In any argument exaggeration is easy and should be 
avoided. Besides the issues involved are exceedingly com- 
plex and no matter how careful the analysis our conclu- 
sions may be wrong. Then too, there are moral and polit- 
ical considerations as well as economic ones and they are 
too important to ignore. Perhaps also there should be 
added the psychological condition which has developed in 
all countries and is now a very real factor. The writer 
has just finished reading a little French volume “Les 
Dettes Interalliées” by M. Francois Marsal whose fervor 
against the debt settlements as they now stand is fully 


equal to that of many Americans who believe that the 
reductions already made have been far too great. 

We shall accordingly attempt to avoid any extreme state- 
ments and shall of course limit ourselves to the economic 
issues leaving the others to later writers. Each country 
involved may be likened to a link in a chain. At one end 
is Germany, related to the others in only one direction— 
that of a debtor from whom payments must move along 
the chain to her creditors. At the other end is the United 
States whose relation to the others is also in only one 
direction—that of a creditor. Each of the other countries 
concerned, e. g., England, France, Italy or Belgium, has 
a double relationship. Germany owes all of them on rep- 
aration account and in addition they are heavily indebted 
to each other, the continental countries in particular owing 
large sums to England. 

Five years ago the situation was much worse than it is 
today. The Allies were attempting to secure $750,000,000 
a year from Germany and were failing. The claims of 
the United States against her numerous debtors amounted 
to some $11,000,000,000 including principal and unpaid 
interest. Payment, with interest at 5 per cent and | per 
cent of the principal each year, would have taken $660,- 
000,000 per annum. Now Germany, under the Dawes 
plan, is paying at a much smaller rate which is to become 
a standard minimum of 2,500,000,000 marks ($625,000,- 
000) two years hence. Through the debt settlements that 
have been negotiated the claims of the United States aggre- 
gate a little more than $200,000,000 per annum for the 
present and will increase later to a maximum of more than 
$400,000,000, the payments to continue through a period 
of 62 years. In all of these changes the principle of 
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“capacity to pay” has been employed. 
The reductions in amount have been 
considerable and the passage of some 
years of time has permitted numerous 
adjustments. Yet many writers and 
speakers on both sides of the Atlantic 
think the demands are still too heavy. 

First comes the United States whose 
sole function it is to receive payments 
in case her debtors make them. Her 
difficulty, if any, is in absorbing goods 
and services at the rate of from $200,- 
000,000 to $400,000,000 per year. It 
must be noticed that size is always 
relative. The tree just outside the 
window is tall compared with my pen- 
cil but very short when compared with 
the mountain in the distance. Whether 
$200,000,000 is large depends on 
whether it is compared with something 
small, for example, the ordinary per- 
son’s income or something larger such 
as the aggregate income of the people 
of the United States. This aggregate 
income is now about $90,000,000,000 
per year and the payment of $200,000,- 
000 per year is less than one-fourth 
of one per cent of this sum. Apparent- 
ly it would not be very hard to absorb 
this relatively small amount and it is 
also clear that the loss, if the debts 
were cancelled, would not be very im- 
portant. 

Perhaps the comparison should be 
made with the total revenues of the 
federal government since any amount 
received from our foreign creditors 
will presumably mean a corresponding 
reduction in our tax burdens. Each 
year this amounts to about $4,000,- 
000,000. The payment of $200,000,- 
000 per year is 5 per cent of this, not a 
very large fraction of our taxes. For 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 
the surplus revenues of the federal 
government may be over twice this 
sum. 

Since payments are to be made with 
goods and services, chiefly the former, 
it 18 important to notice that our im- 
ports of merchandise in 1926 were 
$4,431,000,000. Debt payments due 
were only a little over 4 per cent of 
this. Moreover from one year to an- 
other the fluctuations in our imports 
are often considerably more than the 
amount of the payments. In 1923 we 
imported $679,000,000 more than in 
1922 and in 1925 imports were $617,- 
000,000 more than in 1924. Even the 
trade balance, i. e., the excess of ex- 
ports over imports, fluctuates within 
wide limits, having been $719,000,000 
in 1922, only $375,000,000 in 1923, 
then $981,000,000 in 1924 with a de- 
cline to $683,000,000 in 1925 and to 
$378,000,000 in 1926. 

For a country so large and wealthy 
as the United States the size of the 
debt payments does not seem to be 
formidable. There are, however, two 
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difficulties that must not be overlooked. 
One is that the sums due our govern- 
ment are not our only claims against 
foreigners. In addition to the public 
debts, foreigners now owe the people of 
America about $12,000,000,000 this 
being the estimated value of foreign 
securities we have purchased. Interest 
on this at say 5 per cent is $600,000,000 
per year. Added to the $200,000,000 
due on the public account the total is 
about $800,000,000 per annum, or four 
times the amount we have been con- 
sidering. This larger figure is clearly 
more important. There is a tendency 
for imports to equal exports and it is 
probable that before many years they 
may be greater. Suppose we should 
cease to buy foreign securities at the 
rate of recent years, a procedure that 
has given foreign governments and 
corporations credits they have been 
using in the purchase of our goods. 
If we cease these large loans there will 
be a tendency for exports to decline. 
If instead of lending we actually begin 
to collect interest on existing loans im- 
ports tend to grow. The trade balance 
may be reversed. 

There is no reason to view this ad- 
justment with alarm. An_ import 
balance of trade is not of itself a dis- 
advantage but may instead be an ex- 
cellent thing. However, the change 
should come gradually, not abrupt- 
ly. If it occurs too suddenly some of 
the imported goods may be brought too 
quickly into competition with our own 


products. Time is needed for such 
adjustments. It is highly probable 


that a rapid increase in our imports will 
cause a renewed agitation for a higher 
tariff to protect the commodities af- 
fected. Such a tariff, if it accom- 
plishes the intended purpose, will pre- 
vent our receiving a part of the pay- 
ments due us. Some of them will not 
be made and we shall probably need 
to choose between on certain 
private investments and a further re- 
duction of the amounts due our gov- 
ernment, It is quite likely that the 
latter will occur and it is the view of 
the writer that some of the private in- 
vestments also will prove unfortunate. 
But this is not a topic to be elaborated 
here. 

We often discuss imports and ex- 
ports in too general terms. Instead 
we should visualize particular com- 
modities and their prices. An excess 
of imports may be brought about not 
by an increase in total imports but by 
a decline in certain exports. Thus 
there may be a reduced foreign demand 
for American agricultural products and 
a consequent slump in the price of 
wheat or corn with resulting distress 
on our farms. Or there may be a cur- 
tailed demand for cotton with serious 
reactions in the South. There may be 
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an increase in the importation of cer- 
tain articles such as textiles with added 
difficulties for our New England mills. 
Rubber and other raw materials may 
enter the country in about the same 
volume as before but at a much higher 
price per unit. Such changes as these 
do not affect uniformly all parts of the 
country or all individuals but concen- 
trate their influence in particular sec- 
tions or on special economic groups. 
If any difficulties develop in connec- 
tion with foreign debt payments to the 
United States it is because the effects 
are apt to be concentrated on some one 
or a few commodities instead of being 
spread evenly throughout the entire 
mass of imports or exports. 

There are still other aspects of the 
problem from the American standpoint. 
Large payments made to us by Euro- 
pean countries will be made directly 
or indirectly with their exports. Since 
these exports are chiefly manufactured 
goods for which raw materials are nec- 
essary one effect on us is a strength- 
ened demand for cotton, copper and 
other products of the sort. This de- 
mand tends to stimulate certain of our 
industries. But when these raw ma- 
terials have been manufactured into 
finished goods they may be shipped 
here and compete directly with those 
of our own factories, or else sent to 
foreign markets which we may find it 
impossible to retain. If England sells 
machinery in Brazil and Brazil sends 
us coffee, the British debt to us may be 
paid in this triangular manner but it 
may mean a.loss of our markets for 
machinery in Brazil. 

It is also true that the aggregate 
amount of our goods purchased by our 
debtors cannot be so great as though 
they owed us nothing. In the absence 
of these debts goods imported into the 
United States are a demand for our 
exports. Stated in financial terms they 
furnish the foreigners with a supply 
of exchange which they may use in 
buying American goods, which means 
an increase in our sales abroad. But 
if $800,000,000 or so of goods must 
be sent us each year as payment of in- 
debtedness the foreigners have that 
much less available for purchases of 
our products. To that extent our ex- 
ports are less than they would other- 
wise be. 

Our difficulties in receiving pay- 
ments are much less serious than those 
of our debtors in remitting what they 
owe. This is being written in Switzer- 
land just after the close of the World 
Economic Conference of May, 1927, 
called by the League of Nations. The 
chief concern at that gathering was the 
economic condition of Europe. With 
a population.about five per cent greater 
than in 1913 trade among the countries 
of Europe in 1925 was only 89 per cent 
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of that in the earlier year. Even if 
Russia is excluded the trade percentage 
was only 94 per cent of that in 1913. 
This is an extremely serious matter 
and while no one cause furnishes the 
sole explanation the whole problem of 
reparations and intergovernment debts 
is the most important. But it is a 
political, a moral and psychological 
issue as well as an economic one and 
could not be taken up at the Con- 
ference. 

Notice how the debts cause trouble. 
Germany is scheduled to pay a min- 
imum of $625,000,000 per year. This 
is a minimum and if a “prosperity in- 
dex” indicates a greater ability, more 
must be paid. This discourages rather 
than encourages strenuous effort. More- 
over there is no agreement yet regard- 
ing the number of years through which 
these payments are to continue. Nom- 
inally Germany is still obligated to pay 
a principal sum of $33,000,000,000. 
Only moderate payments have been 
made since this was determined in 1921 
and never an amount equal even to 
the interest on that sum. In fact the 
Dawes plan minimum of $625,000,000 
is far short of interest on the total 
claim which at 5 per cent is $1,650,- 
000,000 per year. If the minimum is 
attained it is still less than 40 per cent 
of the interest due, no mention being 
made of payment of the principal sum. 
And if unpaid interest is accumulating 
the total is growing instead of dimin- 
ishing. 

There is little in this arrangement 


to stimulate effort, although to date 
the payments required have _ been 
promptly made. But these payments 
are not quite what they seem. In 1924 
the German government borrowed 
abroad enough to make the first year’s 
payments and since that time the gov- 
ernment budget has not shown a satis- 
factory margin year by year. Also the 
transfers as made have not shown that 
future transfers can be readily ef- 
fected. Much of the payments is spent 
in Germany on the cost of military oc- 
cupation and for other like purposes. 
Most of the remainder is provided for 
by “payments in kind” that is, the de- 
livery of specified amounts of coal, 
coke, timber and other commodities. 
The payments in kind do not exercise 
the same direct influence on the ex- 
change market as do cash payments and 
do not furnish clear proof of ability 
to pay larger amounts as the years 
pass. 

Still more significant is the fact that 
during the last three years German 
cities, states and private organizations 


have sold huge volumes of bonds 
abroad, particularly in the United 
States. As a country, Germany is not 


making payments but is borrowing. 
In addition to her obligation to pay 
reparations she is piling up new debts. 
Insofar as they are met her ability to 
pay reparations is threatened. Pay- 
ments must be made chiefly with ex- 
ported goods. But Germany still shows 
an import balance with only an occa- 
sional month revealing an excess of 
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exports. It is by no means clear that 
she is actually making payments. 

The British government owes our 
government more than does any other, 
the total principal sum being $4,600,- 
000,000, less payments of the last few 
years. A few words about England are 
important because of British financial 
prestige and because there has been 
little reason to doubt that the payments 
to us have been real rather than ap- 
parent as is the case with Germany. 

The British are paying, but few ob- 
servers are aware of the strain under 
which the country is laboring. One 
of her most important industries is ship- 
building but in 1925 construction was 
less than 57 per cent of that in 1913. 
In 1925-26 she used only 71 per cent 
as much cotton as in 1913 which meant 
a decreased sale of cotton piece goods 
abroad. Coal production (even ex- 
cluding the period of the 1926 strike) 
is less now than before the war. Pig 
iron and steel output are much less. 
There is hardly an important British 
industry whose activity approaches 
closely that of pre-war days. The 
number of unemployed still hovers 
around the million mark although 
months have passed since the coal strike 
ended. Asa whole, and with allowance 
for an altered price level, British ex- 
ports are only about 80 per cent of what 
they were before the war and yet her 
population is larger. 

British finances have always been 
1920 there has been no 
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Religion as a Civic Force 


A ‘Discussion of the Vital Spiritual Force by a Successful Business Leader 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


PRESIDENT, BaBson’s STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 


HE dictionary defines religion 
as the outward act by which 
indicate the existence of 
a god who has power over their 


men 


destiny and to whom obedience, service 
are due. This means that 
religion is an expression of human love 
or fear of some super-human power, 


and honor 


whether expressed by a profession of 
belief, or by the observance of rights, 
or by the conduct of life. This prob- 
ably is a very satisfactory definition 
of religion as it is generally understood, 
This definition, however, would apply 
equally to good religions and bad re- 
ligions, sound religions and false re- 
ligions, old religions and new religions. 
To me, religion is something far deeper. 
It is a spiritual force which gives men 
wisdom, courage, and the desire to ren- 
der civic service. 

Certainly, by religion I do not mean 
theology or morality. Both theology 
and morality have their places, but 
both change with conditions and locali- 
ties. Religion should be like the mul- 
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tiplication table, the same in all ages 
and with all races, therefore, for this 
discussion perhaps we would better use 
the term spiritual force. This is really 
what America needs, rather than any 
abstract any man-made 
theology, or even conventional moral- 
ity. It is such a religion which this 
state needs—no form of government, 
no reformed police force, no new judi- 


religion, or 


cial system will change peoples’ hearts. 
Only as peoples’ hearts are changed 
do we get progress. Upon the churches 
of this state and its preachers, priests, 
and rabbis the future depends. 


W hat History Teaches 


F we could drop back 2500 years and 

be in western Asia, we would find 
serious minded tribes living in tents, 
tending their flocks. Although these 
people had neither schools nor books, 
they were a superior people and planted 
the seed which finally developed into 
America. These people had wisdom, 
courage, a sane code of ethics, and the 
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desire to be of service. They had 
spiritual force. What gave them these 
qualities? A study of their life leads 
to but one conclusion; namely, their 
solitude, the time given to meditation, 
and their study of spiritual things. 
Other than their daily routine of labor 
to get food, clothing and shelter, these 
were three big features in the lives of 
these wonderful Hebrew people :—l1. 
The Tabernacle and its Priests. 2. 
The Sabbath. 3. Daily Instruction in 
God’s Law. 

One thousand years later we find the 
same spiritual power in European his- 
tory. During these intervening years 
missionaries had gone to western Asia 
from Rome, from whence they were 
sent to different parts of Europe and 
even to Great Britain. The people had 
ceased living as tribes and had become 
city dwellers, but there still were three 
outstanding features of their lives, and 
these were the same as a thousand 
years previous. A study of the condi- 
tions of those days will show that again 
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the three chief sources of spiritual force 
in the days when the Catholic Church 
was the universal Christian Church 
were:—Il. The Cathedral and _ its 
Fathers. 2. The Holy Sunday. 3. 
Daily Mass. 

We jump another thousand years 
and it brings us to the days of Crom- 
well in England and to the Pilgrims 
in this country. This was a time when 
the Protestants developed a spiritual 
force which made them a power in his- 
tory. Again we find that the three 
chief features of early American life 
were: 1. The Meeting House and its 
Ministers. 2. Sabbath Observance. 3. 
Family Prayers. 

Political, social and economical prob- 
lems have confronted people through- 
out the ages, but these problems have 
differed with races and religions. For 
a while some one of these problems 
seems all important and then it becomes 
forgotten ; but these three features, the 
Church, Sunday Observance, and Daily 
Devotions have continued throughout 
the ages as the real source of spiritual 
power. Hence, the first point I wish 
to make is that, although Prohibition 
is an important question, although 
marriage and divorce are worthy of 
great study, and although the impor- 
tance of foreign relations cannot be 
overestimated, yet all these things are 
only the clapboards and shingles of the 
house! The foundation of the house 
is not what people do at any one mo- 
ment, but how they think and feel. 
America today does not need more man- 
made laws or more material wealth but 
more spiritual force. 

If space permitted, I would like to 
discuss in detail, these three great fea- 
tures of civic life from earliest history 
up to the present time, namely, the 
Church, Sabbath Observance and Fam- 
ily Devotions; but I will confine my- 
self to a discussion simply of the 
church. I can well do this because the 
other two—Family Prayers and the 
Sabbath—are neglected today because 
the church is being neglected. When 
we revive an interest in the churches 
there will be a revived interest in the 
Sabbath and Family Devotions. I 
especially urge the young people who 
are graduating from schools and col- 
leges preparatory to becoming fathers 
and mothers to build their homes on a 
religious foundation with the Church, 
Sunday Observance and Family De- 
votions as the main timbers. 


Why More People Don’t Go to 
Church 


N view of the above facts, the ques- 
tion arises, why is it that there is not 

a greater interest today in religion and 
in the church? To this question I will 
say that there is more interest in pure 


religion than ever before. Successful 
people today are especially religious. 
In most cases, it is their deep religious 
emotions which make them successful. 
I have never been intimately acquainted 
with any successful person who was 
not deeply religious and emotional at 
heart. It is the church and its methods 
of interpreting, applying and distrib- 
uting religion which is causing people 
to drift away. People would go to 
church more if they were sure of getting 
the help and inspiration which comes 
from true religion, instead of getting 
a dissertation on the League of Nations, 
Prohibition, or some other subject 
which is much better presented in one 
of the magazines or their library table. 
Besides, there are five definite reasons 
why people today had rather get their 
religion in the quietness of their library. 


1. Library religion is free from man- 
made theology, which so many educated 
men and women honestly believe it is 
wrong to teach; but which ignorant 
although well meaning legislators are 
trying to protect. 


2. By getting one’s religion at home 
it makes it unnecessary to meet people 
at church who are unfriendly, either 
from social or business reasons. 


3. In the library a father or mother 
can take down a book which is best 
fitted for his or her immediate needs, 
whether it be good cheer, instruction or 
inspiration, while when going to church 
he or she does not know what is to be 
preached. 


4. Those who have opinions on sex 
and other disputed matters, which 
opinions church people do not approve, 
fear that if their opinions become too 
public they would be called hypocrites. 
Above all things, people do not like 
being called hypocrites. This proba- 
bly is one of the greatest causes why 
more do not attend church. 


5. Those people who think they are 
good feel they do not need to go to 
church ; while those who think they are 
bad are ashamed to go to church. Both 
can commune with God in their library 
or in His great out-of-doors. 


I am not defending any of the above 
reasons. Surely sinners should not be 
criticised for going to church any more 
than sick people for going to a hospital, 
but the facts are that the church is be- 
coming a haven for saints rather than a 
hospital for sinners. Until this situa- 
tion is changed and we have a salvation 
army for the well-to-do as well as for 
the tramps, the library and golf course 
will more and more take the place of the 
churches. This is especially true now 
that fathers and mothers can stay in 
their libraries and get by radio a choice 
of the finest religious services. 
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Churches Missing Their Opportumities 
GREAT mistake is made by think- 
ing people must be coaxed to be 
religious. People are naturally re- 
ligious and hunger for spiritual food 
as naturally as for physical food. This 
is especially true of well-to-do people 
who have found from actual experience 
that there is little satisfaction in power, 
wealth or fame. Men and women 
know that the real enjoyments they 
get are emotional and that their Hell 
or Heaven comes from how they feel in 
their own hearts. The successful busi- 
ness man believes, far more deeply 
than does the preacher, that real riches 
consist of self respect and how one 
feels in his own seul, rather than in 
land, buildings, or securities. Success- 
ful business men know that Jesus was 
absolutely right in the principles which 
he expounded in the Sermon on the 
Mount, while preachers are making 
excuses for this sermon, saying that 
Jesus was speaking only in parables. 
There is no more difficulty in interest- 
ing young people in pure religion than 
there is in interesting a thirsty man in 
water, only the religion must be pure 
and not salty. The trouble with the 
churches is that they are trying to 
quench thirsty souls with salty water. 
All thinking people know not only 
that their own happiness is determined 
by their religious emotions, but that 
religious emotions are responsible for 
the world’s progress. Your studies 
have taught you that it was religious 
emotions which freed your ancestors 
from serfdom and ultimately gave us 
America. Your studies have taught 
you that nearly all the great industries, 
from agriculture to chemistry, were 
started in some monastery by men 
anxious to be of service. When in 
Europe you do not visit buildings 
erected for commercial purposes, nor 
works of art made for sale; but rather 
you go to Europe to see churches, 
paintings and tapestries created by de- 
vout followers of Jesus Christ. How 
I wish that the great importance of re- 
ligion and what it has accomplished in 
history could be taught in the Sabbath 
Schools rather than, the story of Jonah 
and the Whale, or of Daniel in the 
Lion’s Den. Preachers need only to 
give hungry souls the Ten Command- 
ments, Hope, Inspiration and Courage 
and our civic and home problems will 
be solved. 


Religion and Civic Progress 


W* hear much complaint today 

concerning “gross materialism,” 

“increase in crime,” “unruly youth.” 

Pessimistic talk is rampant. Further- 

more, the current idea is that this can 

be stopped only by the censoring of the 
(Turn to page 451) 








Kiwanis in Public Affairs 


In Participating in Public Matters Kiwanis Must Maintain (lose (Connection 
With All Factors That Mold National Life* 


WOULD like to emphasize the 
significance of our motto, “We 
Build,” with an historical illus- 
tration which at this period is 
The ; 


on 


Dominion of 
Canada July 1 the 
Diamond Jubilee Anniversary of Con- 
federation. Sixty years ago statesmen 
of all parties swept aside their petty 
differences and cleared the decks for a 
gigantic effort to unite in one dominion 
all the provinces and far-stretching 
territories of Canada. However, in 
the Maritime Provinces three years 
previous to confederation the legis- 
lative assemblies had authorized their 
governments to consummate the union 
of the Maritime Provinces. To this 
end a conference was called to meet 
in Charlottetown September 1, 1864. 
It was a momentous gathering. It 
stirred the thoughts and feelings of all 
the parliaments of Canada. Fifty 
years after, a bronze tablet was erected 
in the Provincial Building at Char- 
lottetown to celebrate its achievement 
and words that move the imagination 
were thereon inscribed, viz., “Unity is 
Strength. In the hearts and minds of 
the delegates who assembled in this 
room on September 1, 1864, was born 
Providence 


most appropriate, 


celebrates 


the Dominion of Canada. 
being their guide, they builded better 
than knew.” antici- 
pated the future. They were builders 
of state, of civilization, of a new world. 


they These men 


Kiwanis perpetuates that same spirit, 
exemplified in the minds and actions 
of the Fathers of Confederation. It 
has been one of the glorious tasks of 


our organization to build into the 
international consciousness of the 


United States and Canada a sense of 
our common trust and respect and love 
for each other, and nothing has glad- 
dened our hearts so much as to observe 
the ever increasing sense of friendship 
and good will and happy relationships 
being fostered between the Republic 
to the south and the Dominion to the 
north. We believe the recent appoint- 
ment of Mr. Phillips as your Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary at Ottawa, and Hon. 
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Vincent Massey at Washington from 
our country, will help in maintaining 
this sense of trust, peace and tran- 
guillity,and Kiwanis has made nosmal] 
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contribution to these excellent con- 
ditions. 

Secondly, let me stress briefly “The 
Aims ot Kiwanis.” Our are 
idealistic and altruistic. 


(a) The practice of the golden rule 


aims 


in business. In a word—business 
integrity. 

(b) The building of huts, hospitals 
and camps for under-privileged chil- 
dren. ‘The radiating of cheer and 
happiness into communities of poverty 
and squalor. In a word—service to 
humanity. 

(c) The inspiring of citizens to a 
just pride in their country and the 
desire to carry their full share of 
family, civic and national responsi- 
bility—citizenship. 

(d) The obliteration of racial bar- 
riers and prejudices and the inculcating 
of the spirit of brotherhood, fellowship 
and good will among all nations. In 
a word—international friendship. 

Business integrity, service to human- 
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ity, citizenship, international friend- 
ship—aims such as_ these’ make 
tremendous demands on the member- 
ship of Kiwanis. Yet as one looks out 
widely upon the field of Kiwanis, the 
crop of helpfulness grown on our 
farm has exceeded our wildest 
dreams and time after time we have 
been compelled to pull down our barns 
and erect larger ones. 


even 


Two Observations 


Let me make two important ob- 
servations. In the first place Kiwanis 
discountenances, disparages red, bol- 
shevistic and arrogant revolutionary 
methods and tactics in the attempt to 
usher in the dawn of the new 
Kiwanis believes in law and orderliness 
and rebukes lawlessness and riotous- 
ness. It is true that we look for, hope 
for, and work so that a new world 
may dawn—a world where children 
will laugh and sing and play; where 
the aged sitting in the evening twilight 
will face the future with happy tran- 
quility and contentment; a world 
where there will be no need of walled 


¢ Te 
age. 


and fenced cities or armaments because 
man believes in man and nation trusts 


in nation. The United States and 
Canada standing side by side is an 


object lesson in this regard for all 
the world. The Rush-Bagot Treaty of 
1817 has never been violated. 
Between your country and ours there 
is the longest unfortified boundary- 
line in the world. It is not an im- 
aginary line, it is a real line. On 
one side of that line the Star Spangled 
Banner floats in the air. On the other 
side the Union Jack of a great em- 
pire. Yet we live in happy trust and 
friendship. We desire a world 
and we know the only way to get it 
is to build into civilization from the 
best possible materials we can find— 


once 


new 


not by revolution and lawlessness but 
by friendly cooperation and patient 
industry will we get the world of our 
dreams. 

My second observation has been 
anticipated and. fully covered in the 
addresses of International President 
Amerman and Senator Fess of Ohio. 

(Turn to page 459) 








Constructing a Club Program for the Year 


cA Detailed Discussion of Every Factor that ~Makes for (lub Success* 


S Kiwanis has evolved from a 
loosely knit aggregation of 
clubs holding little in com- 
mon other than the name Ki- 

wanis, into a movement with clearly 
defined principles and objectives, the 
work of club officers has evolved from 
conducting the meetings of a group 
of men gathered for luncheon once 
each week, into the administration of a 
service organization with a varied pro- 
gram of club activity and civic de- 
velopment. 

Observation, study and analysis of 
the work of Kiwanis clubs, leads us to 
the conclusion that the matter of club 
administration is susceptible of study 
and analysis to the end that principles 
and practices of administration may 
be revealed which will prove helpful 
to those who accept the responsibili- 
ties of club leadership. 


Strategy and Tactics 

In military affairs they refer to 
strategy and tactics. In simple terms 
strategy refers to a plan for success- 
ful military accomplishment. Tactics 
refers to the methods to be employed 
in carrying out the plan, in winning 
success. As the administration of mili- 
tary affairs involves both strategy and 
tactics, so may we divide the work of 
Kiwanis club administration under 
these two ideas. 

As in military affairs the employ- 
ment of strategy and tactics presumes 
knowledge of military science and art, 
principles and practice, the strategy 
and tactics of conducting a Kiwanis 
club presumes an intimate knowledge 
of the ideals and objects of the Kiwanis 
movement and of the objectives and 
practices of Kiwanis clubs. 

The informative literature of Ki- 
wanis International and the pages of 
our Kiwanis MAGAZINE are readily 
accessible sources of adequate and 
authentic information for club officers. 
Attendance upon district and Interna- 
tional conventions and officers’ confer- 
ences furnishes additional valuable in- 
formation. 

In the early days of Kiwanis there 
was an excuse for lack of proper in- 
formation out of which to construct a 
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good administrative plan. No club 
officer today has any reason to be with- 
out the information which he needs. 


The Strategy of Administration 


In a broad sense the creation of an 
administrative plan involves two 
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things: the establishment of certain 
policies for the year and the creation 
of a program through which the poli- 
cies may be carried out. 

It seems hardly necessary to stress 
or even call attention to the desira- 
bility of creating a policy and program 
for a Kiwanis club for each year, yet 
I am of the opinion that the failure of 
some clubs to record any very distinct 
accomplishments during a given ad- 
ministration is many times due to lack 
of either policy or program. If the 
officers of an organization do not know 
what they want to see accomplished 
during their administration, or know- 
ing what they want to see accomplished 
do not make specific plans by which to 
attain their goal, how can we expect 
much progress ? 

If not absolutely essential, then 
let us say that a well defined plan is 
an effective aid in securing results. 
Kiwanians, executives of progressive 
businesses, utilize plans in their daily 
work. Why should we not apply the 
same principle in the business of con- 
ducting the affairs of a Kiwanis club? 

I shall illustrate my thought on 
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the strategy of club administration by 
constructing a policy and program for 
the Kiwanis club of Kiwanisville, and 
shall illustrate my thought on the 
tactics of club administration by re- 
ferring to the methods which may be 
used in carrying out the program. In 
no sense shall I attempt to work out 
an ideal policy and program or to sug- 
gest all the different ways in which the 
results desired may be accomplished. 

Parenthetically, may I suggest that 
the president of each club should, at the 
very beginning of his administration, 
seek the advice and suggestion of all 
the members as to what they want to 
see the club accomplish during the year 
and to secure from them a frank state- 
ment of how they think the club may 
be improved. With these suggestions 
in hand the president should call the 
board of directors together, and with 
their aid formulate the policy and pro- 
gram. ‘To you men who are now of- 
ficers of clubs, who have served less 
than half of your year, may I venture 
to suggest that if you find anything 
of value in these suggestions, it is 
not too late to formulate a_ specific 
policy and program for your club for 
the best half of your administration, 
which is before you. In a very real 
sense you are better fitted to establish 
a policy and outline a program than 
you were at the first of the year. 


Policy for the Kiwanis Club of 
Kiwanisville 

It shall be the policy of the Kiwanis 
Club of Kiwanisville, during the year 
1927: 

1. To make a determined effort to 
thoroughly inform the members con- 
cerning the ideals, objects, history and 
policy of Kiwanis. 

2. To carry out a program of com- 
munity service. 

3. To enlist every member of the 
club in some active Kiwanis work. 

4. To make the regular meetings of 
the club of increasing value and inter- 
est to the members. 

5. To strengthen the club by invit- 
ing carefully selected men to member- 
ship. 

6. To cultivate a greater spirit of 
fellowship among the members. 

7. To have every club committee 
active in its work. 
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8. To develop leadership material 
among the membership in order to 
insure the future progress of the club. 

9. To codperate with International 
Kiwanis in carrying out the special ob- 
jectives of the organization for the 
year, and in following through at least 
part of the work suggested by each 
International committee. 

10. To cooperate with the district 
in its program for the year. 


The Program of the Kiwanis Club 
of Kiwanisville 

The program of the club may in- 
clude many other than those 
designated to carry out the policies 
decided upon tor emphasis throughout 
the To our purpose of 
illustration only those items of pro- 
gram will be mentioned which are in- 
tended to carry out the ten policies 
outlined. The tactics used are indicat- 
ed along with the items of program. 


To Inform Members 


|. In otder to thoroughly inform 
the members on Kiwanis matters: 

a. One meeting each quarter will be 
allocated to the Committee on Kiwanis 
Education. The January meeting will 
be the observance of Anniversary 
Week, combined with a formal installa- 
tion of new club officers and directors. 
The June meeting will be in connection 


items 
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with the “Zero Hour” program of the 
International convention. The March 
and October meetings to be planned by 
the committee without special occasion. 
b. The committee will be allotted 
fifteen minutes on the program of the 
first meeting each month for the recep- 
tion and instruction of new members. 
c. Special effort will be put forth 
to secure maximum attendance at dis- 
trict and International conventions be- 
cause of their educational value. 


What the Club Will Do 


2. In line with the policy of carry- 
ing out a program of community ser- 
vice, the club will: 

a. Conduct a free clinic for under- 
privileged children. 

b. Sponsor the high school oratori- 
cal contest with the Constitution of the 
United States as the subject and pro- 
vide suitable prizes for winners. 

c. Assist the Boy Scouts in their 
annual budget campaign. 

d. Arrange a Farmers’ Day luncheon 
for regular meeting day during the 
time of the county fair. 

e. Assist the Y. M. C. A. in pro- 
viding vocational advice to the young 
men of the city. 

It is to be noted that four of these 


activities carry out objectives of 
Kiwanis International. Other civic 
activities are left to the selection 
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of the Committee on Public Affairs. 


To Enlist Every Member 

3. To the end that every member 
of the club be enlisted in some form ot 
Kiwanis service, each member is as- 
signed to service on a standing com- 
mittee. Every member will also serve 
on a program group which we mention 
under the next heading. 


To Increase Value of Meetings 

4. In order to increase the interest 
in and value of the regular club meet- 
ings: 

a. The club members will be divided 
into eight program groups that will 
each provide the programs for six 
meetings during the year, under the 
supervision of the program committee. 
Rivalry in producing effective pro- 
grams will create added interest. If 
the program committee prepares a co- 
ordinated program plan for several 
weeks the groups will be used to put 
the plan in effect. 

To Strengthen Club Membership 

§. To strengthen the club member- 
ship, the classification and membership 
committee or committees will prepare 
a complete classification of the various 
businesses and professions of the city. 
They will then carefully check the 
names of those engaged in those classi- 

(Turn to page 458) 
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The International Convention Exhibit in the Municipal Auditorium at Memphis attracted hundreds of Kiwanians, 








Membership Turnover 


cA Discussion of the Necessity for Quality Membership and (lose Adherence to (lassification 
and -Attendance Rules, the Importance of Proper Assimilation of -Alembers, 
and Activities in Accordance with Kiwanis Objectives* 


URING the past two years, 

your International Board of 

Trustees has been making a 

survey of our membership 

turnover. I shall give you some of the 

statistics compiled and _ conclusions 
reached. 

The motometer upon your automo- 
bile has three marks. They are “cool,” 
“summer average,” and “danger.” 
When the red approaches “danger,” it 
is time to stop, raise the hood and ex- 
amine the engine. The statistics I shall 
present, will show that the red of the 
motometer of Kiwanis is a little high— 
not at the “danger” mark, but a little 
high. 

The records in our International 
Headquarters show that during the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1926, 19,071 
men joined our established clubs and 
20,727 left. In other words, for every 
19 men who came in, 20 went out. This 
loss is offset by the results of our ex- 
tension work, so we have a total net 
gain for the year of 5565. 

Like the farmer who has no more 
virgin soil to cultivate but must better 
cultivate the old soil, so Kiwanis, as it 
approaches the saturation point in 
building new clubs, must better cul- 
tivate and care for its established clubs. 

Last year, we lost 21,166 members 
from all our clubs and these men repre- 
sent over a fifth of our entire member- 
ship. Why did these 21,166 men leave 
Kiwanis ? 

The records of our International 
Headquarters in this matter, are incom- 
plete and indefinite as they fail to state 
the basic causes of 73 per cent of the 
deletions. These statistics are com- 
piled from the monthly reports of our 
club secretaries. It will greatly assist 
in the work of our International Sec- 
retary, if your club secretary will state 
the basic cause of each deletion noted 
in his monthly report. 

By reason of the incompleteness of 
the records at our International Head- 
quarters and in order to secure more 
definite data, we made a survey in the 
New York, Ohio, and California- 


Nevada Districts. 


*Address before the Memphis Convention, 


Wednesday morning, June 8, 1927. 
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This survey disclosed the basic 
causes of 2342 deletions. The follow- 
ing summary of these deletions will be 


of interest to you. 





























A. Heber Winder 


Basic Causes Percentage of 


of Deletions all Deletions 
Removal from the city...... 29% 
Business interference....... 26% 
EMCE- OS, Miterest.... cs cesa’s 23% 
Financially unable......... 12% 
SN cis 45s 8088-0 Noes % 
MN as cn ho cs ss cee S 8 2% 
Undesirable persons...... . ae 
Loss of classification....... 1% 
Miscellaneous ............ 1% 

ass che denen 100% 


‘ 


Such causes as “removal from the 
city,” “death,” “illness,” and “loss of 
classification” are clearly unprevent- 
able. “Lack of interest’ and “unde- 
sirable persons” are clearly prevent- 
able. It is rather difficult to properly 
classify such causes as “business inter- 
ference” and “financially unable.” I 
am of the opinion that the large ma- 
jority of those who gave “business in- 
terference” and “financially unable” as 
the reason for leaving Kiwanis, really 
left our clubs by reason of lack of in- 
terest. If this be generally true, then 
we can state that the majority of the 
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deletions in these three districts was 
from preventable causes. 

As the three districts studied are very 
large and widely scattered and as there 
was a marked similarity in the causes 
given, I believe that we can safely as- 
sume that these percentages reflect the 
condition throughout all our districts. 
If this be true, then over 11,000 men 
left Kiwanis last year from preventable 
causes. If your club had been properly 
functioning, 11,000 men would have 
been saved to Kiwanis in one year. 
These 11,000 men would have made 
180 clubs of average membership, and 
3% districts of average size. Each of 
these 11,000 men can truthfully say, I 
belonged to Kiwanis last year, but I did 
not find it worth while.” These 11,000 
men might be called ‘“‘anti-Kiwanians.” 

A study of certain clubs with a large 
percentage of deletions, disclosed the 
local condition to be the result of mem- 
bership drives, becoming involved in 
community factionalism, failure to co- 
operate with International and lack of 
proper leadership. 

From these statistics I am certain 
that you will agree that the red of the 
motometer of Kiwanis is a little high; 
not up to the danger mark, but a little 
high. Therefore, we can now raise the 
hood of Kiwanis and examine the func- 
tioning of its machinery to ascertain 
how we can prevent such a large num- 
ber of preventable deletions. 

A full discussion of this question 
would cover every phase of Kiwanis 
functioning. We are here, not to at- 
tend an International convention, but 
to make one. This great convention is 
the University of Kiwanis. Every 
sound suggestion here made and every 
sound suggestion contained in the 
literature of Kiwanis, if properly used, 
would greatly reduce preventable dele- 
tions. 

In the first place, we should be more 
careful in selecting the charter member- 
ship of new clubs and new men for our 
established clubs. These men should 
be selected from the best men available. 
By the best men available, I do not 
mean only men who have “arrived.” 
I would prefer the owner of a small 
business or a professional man with a 
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small clientele but who is energetic and 
has great potential possibilities, to a 
man business career is behind 
him and whose future will be of limited 
activity. It is better to have the mem- 
bership composed of both classes so as 
to mingle the experience of the one with 
the energy of the other. 

It is also imperative that in selecting 


whose 


new members we adhere strictly to our 
classification rules. I have often heard 
it said, “If a man 1s a good man take 
him in, even if you stretch the classifi- 
I am convinced that the 
position is unsound. In our study of 
the turnover have 
found that a weak club is nearly al- 
ways a club which has disregarded the 
classification Somewhere there 
is a club which attempted to sponsor 
a club in a new town. This club called 
together fifteen men in the new com- 
munity to form the new club, and they 
arranged for a meeting on Friday. Un- 
fortunately, the sheriff raided the town 
Thursday, and thirteen of the 
fifteen were arrested for bootlegging! 


cation rules.” 


membership we 


rules. 


on 


So I say that you must observe classifi- 
cation rules. 

I am utterly opposed to getting a 
man into Kiwanis through the means of 
high-powered salesmanship. We are 
often so anxious to have a man join, 
that we explain to him only the ad- 
vantages of membership and fail to 
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state its responsibilities and obligations. 
The extent of your opportunities and 
privileges in Kiwanis depends upon the 
extent you fulfill your responsibilities 
and meet your obligations Ki- 
wanians. I am not in favor of mis- 
representing Kiwanis to any prospect. 
Our attendance rules should be ex- 
plained to the prospect and he should 
be told that the rules will be strictly 
enforced. The prospect should be told 
that the club meeting will last for about 
an hour and a half and that it will in- 
terfere a little with his business. The 
prospect should be told that member- 
ship carries with it certain financial ob- 
ligations. Careful inquiry should be 
made of the stability of the prospect's 
business and residence. If all of these 
matters are carefully explained and the 
conditions carefully considered, I feel 
certain that it will greatly reduce our 
preventable deletions. 

The percentage of deletions from 
preventable causes in our new clubs is 
about 13 per cent higher than in our 
established clubs. I believe that a new 
club should be slow about putting on an 
extensive program of public activities. 
You can ruin an automobile by driving 
too fast the first five hundred miles. 
The first six months of a club’s life 
should be largely devoted to getting 
acquainted, to learning a little about 
the history, objects, objectives, policies 


as 
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and idealism of Kiwanis and in trying 
to sense that intangible spirit which is 
Kiwanis. 

The second phase of the problem of 
preventable deletions relates to the 
ready assimilation of our new members. 
It is here that the club Committee on 
Kiwanis Education may function. 

In my own club at Riverside, Cali- 
fornia, the Committee on Kiwanis Edu- 
cation conducts a seven weeks’ school 
of instruction to Kiwanis. The course 
of study covers the history of Kiwanis, 
the mechanics of the organization, a 
discussion of the plan of functioning 
of the local club, including its commit- 
tee work, a full explanation of the 
several objectives of Kiwanis Inter- 
national and of their local application 
and finally a presentation of the ob- 
jects, policies and idealism of Kiwanis 
International. 

As soon as a man has completed this 
course of study, he is given definite 
work to do. The secret of attendance 
in Kiwanis is interest and the secret of 
interest is work. If aman has no work 
to do, he will soon lose interest and 
when he loses interest,*he will attend 
irregularly and finally drop out. Work 
in Kiwanis is primarily the rendition of 
service. Service is the rent you pay for 
the space you occupy. You cannot pay 


(Turn to page 464) 
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Some Memphis Convention Views: 1. Roy W. Corbett of Seattle presents galmon to Miss Marian Newton, Assistant Secretary, Illinois-Eastern Iowa District, 

winner in contest to guess weight of fish. 2. Dr. S. M. Harding, Central Detreit club and Lewis C. Reimann, Governor, Michigan District about to fly over 

Memphis. 3. Top, T. Harry Gowman, Chairman, “Seattle in 1928’ Committee; S. H, Melrose, President of Seattle club. Bottom, Rev. Cleveland Kleihauer, 

President, University-Seattle club and R. G. Emerson, Secretary of Seattle club. 4. Atlantic City provided rolling chairs for the delegates. 5. Detroit offered 

free rides to all delegates and visitors who registered at the air field. 6. Detroit 1928 sign. 7. Main Street building decorated in gala colors, 8. Mn and 
Mrs, Ed Ryder and son Dudley of Ottawa, Ontario, drove to the convention, 9. Part of Atlantic City delegation. 








Opportunities and Responsibilities of a Delegate 
to an International Convention 


Ideas Equally Valuable for Delegates to Coming ‘District Conventions* 


PPORTUNITIES and Re- 

sponsibilities of a Delegate 

at an International Conven- 

tion” is the subject for dis- 
cussion. It will be discussed, not only 
from the standpoint of delegates who 
may be in attendance at this conven- 
tion, but also from the standpoint of 
all of us who are in attendance at this 
convention. 

As I look into your faces this morn- 
ing a good many wonderments come 
into my mind. I wonder how many 
of you are attending an International 
convention of Kiwanis for the first 
how many for the second time 

how many for the third time. I 
wonder how many have been to every 
convention of Kiwanis International. 
There may be a few here who have 
done that, but only a few. 

For most of you this is your first at- 
tendance at an International conven- 


time 


tion. It has been a fact for years that 
between 65 and 70 per cent of all 
Kiwanians who attend International 


conventions are doing so for the first 
time. This happens because of the 
system that prevails in connection with 
choosing delegates to our conventions. 
The same Kiwanians are not sent back 
each year. It is well that it is thus, 
because only as we, as members of 
this organization, can come into these 
great gatherings, absorb the great en- 
thusiasm which is here, get inspiration 
and a better appreciation of the great 
objects and objectives of this organ- 
ization, Can we appreciate the greatness 
of this movement and obtain any fair 
vision of the potential possibilities 
which exist within it. 

This great convention cannot be 
brought to the individual Kiwanians 
by word of mouth or by the printed 
page—the individual must be present 
here in the body—he must be a part 
of it all through personal contact and 
he must put into it all that he has. 

I wonder why and how all of you 
are here today. There is a reason be- 
hind your presence. You may be a 
delegate. If you are, you are chosen 
for a reason. I hope your club did not 
send you here as a reward for past 

*Address before the Memphis Convention, Mon- 
day morning, June 6, 1927. 
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services. I hope your club did not send 
you here for your graduation in the 
school of Kiwanis. I hope they did 
not send you here as a delegate simply 
as an honor. I hope they did not send 
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you here as a delegate simply because 
you happened to be coming this way, 
and could spare a little time to “peep 
in’ on the convention. 

I know your club sent you here be- 
cause you have been, are and your 
club hopes that you will continue to be, 
a leader. Your club appreciates the 
importance of great gatherings such as 
this, and your club desires proper and 
able representation. They want you to 
learn more of Kiwanis, not so you can 
graduate and “quit” when you return 
home, but in order that you can be a 
better and saner leader in Kiwanis 
than ever before. 

Kiwanis, like every business move- 
ment, needs leadership. It needs the 
best leadership that can be found, and 
this applies as well to the club and to 
the district as to Kiwanis International. 

We are here to give and to receive. 
Give so that Kiwanis will be better 
and greater, and receive so that we can 
make first ourselves, then our club, then 
our district, and then Kiwanis Inter- 
national, a greater power in Canada 
and the United States. 

You may not be a delegate to this 
convention. You all look alike to me 
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and I cannot see any difference. There 
really is no difference. Here we are, 
Kiwanians bent on but one objective 
and that is to do the best possible 
things for this organization. If you 
are not a delegate, we would not have 
you consider yourself a visitor to this 
convention, because this convention 
does not so consider you. We are all 
visitors in Memphis, but in this con- 
vention we are all Kiwanians. We all 
have a right to take part. All are to 
take part, and everyone is to be given 
free and ample opportunity for ex- 
pressing his convictions. We may not 
all be able to vote on the election of 
officers, selection of convention city, 
change in our Constitution and By- 
Laws, but we can all talk, and in the 
United States if a man is given the 
right to express his convictions the 
voting does not seem to make so much 
difference. We have seen this in prac- 
tical operation in our country because 
the qualified voter is not exercising his 
franchise as he should. 

Friends, this is our convention. It 
does not belong to any group or se- 
lected few—it belongs to all Kiwan- 
ians, because Kiwanis International is 
you and I—no one else. The records 
of this convention, when written, will 
reflect the personnel of all we Ki- 
wanians who are here. 

In the conferences—in the conven- 
tion, when the time comes for discus- 
sion, that is the time to “discuss.” Do 
not wait for someone If you 
have an idea which you believe is for 
the benefit of Kiwanis, the convention 
wants it, and it is your duty to give it. 
Too often in the past, the individual 
Kiwanian in the convention has not 
had ample opportunity for expression. 
This program has been arranged with 
just this end in view. It is hoped that 
when the convention is through and 
you depart for your homes, you will 
all have an abiding satisfaction that 
you have had full opportunity for 
asking questions and for expressing 
your ideas on all the subjects under 
discussion. 

We must, though, at all times keep 
in mind in all our discussions that time 
here is limited; that our numbers are 
large, and that some other Kiwanians 


else. 
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may have some other ideas to give be- 
sides our own. Let us be mindful that 
what we do in our home club and the 
way we do it is not necessarily the only 
thing and the only way that a thing can 
be successfully done in some other club, 
because what works well in one locality 
would not work out so well in another. 


I wonder again how many of you 
have your wives with you—how many 
of you gave your wives to understand 
that this kind of a convention was no 
place for the “women folks” and left 
them at home. Now, I have heard of 
Kiwanians who gave expression in 
years past to just that sentiment. Well, 
if your wives and families are here, 
have them come into the conferences— 
have them come into the sessions of 
the convention. They are invited to 
every session and we want them. The 
special social features of this conven- 
tion for the ladies and our families do 
not take all of their time, and let us 
have them present a part of the time 
in this convention. They should be 
and will be interested in the discussions. 
A member of a Kiwanis club is never 
a 100 per cent Kiwanian until his wife 
and family are all sold on Kiwanis. 
If Kiwanis is good for us, the spirit 
which Kiwanis can give to us, is just 
as good for our wives, our boys and 
girls. If you did not bring your wife 
to this convention, you must come 
again and bring her the next time and 
thereafter she will always want to come 
and she will bring you. Have your 
wife who is here give to your club when 
you are both back home a report of 
this convention when you have a ladies’ 
night. Nothing will spur up the desire 
for future attendance at coming Inter- 
national conventions like that. 


There are some ladies here this morn- 
ing and I do hope 


ness, but we must have a board of 
directors and officers at the top; there 
must be a head somewhere of limited 
numbers and with power to act. We 
must have an International Board and 
International officers in Kiwanis. At 
this convention, we shareholders in 
this organization meet and select our 
trustees and officers. These trustees 
and officers comprise the Board which 
conducts the business of Kiwanis in the 
interim between the International con- 
ventions. Our International organiza- 
tion in its activities must necessarily 
function through committees. These 
committees are appointed by our presi- 
dent and in these conventions these 
committees render an accounting of 
their stewardship. Our International 
organization must be regulated and 
governed to a certain limited extent and 
in these great conventions we enact the 
laws that govern our organization. 
These laws have changed from time to 
time and will change again. Our In- 
ternational officers here report the ac- 
tivities of their tenure of office and 
make recommendations for the future. 
In these conventions the leaders in the 
Kiwanis world meet and exchange 
ideas, consider and adopt objectives for 
the whole organization. All these and 
many more important matters must be 
sanely considered and disposed of in 
order to keep the good ship “Kiwanis” 
in the middle of the stream, away from 
the rocks which show up along the 
course. It is a great opportunity and 
no light responsibility which is ours be- 
cause we are in this convention. 

I wonder what you will do all during 
the days of this convention. It is pretty 
well understood how we shall spend our 
nights. The program tells of the 
special social and entertainment fea- 
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.International organization with lofty 


aims and ideals, with no long faces, but 
all smiles. Let us realize during these 
few days together that Kiwanis is on 
parade, so to speak, before the whole 
world. 


Our presence is needed in all sessions 
of this convention, at all the confer- 
ences, at the committee meetings, and 
on time. The program has been ar- 
ranged on a time schedule and it must 
be carried out that way. Our clubs 
and this organization has gone to great 
expense in putting on this convention 
and in sending us here. We will get 
out of the convention just as much as 
we put into it. If we do not make our- 
selves a part of the convention, the 
convention cannot give us much to 
carry away. If we do not carry away 
much from the convention, are we fair 
with our Kiwanians at home who sent 
us here and expect so much from us 
when we return? All hope that this 
will be the best International conven- 
tion that Kiwanis has held yet. Every 
succeeding convention should be better 
than the last. One of the surest ways 
to make it such is for all of us to be 
present at every session, on time, with a 
smile on our face. 

I wonder what kind of a report of 
this convention you will make to your 
club. Will it be the regular stereo- 
typed report we all so often have heard 
and maybe some of us have made, such 
as: “We left home on a certain day; 
we had a fine trip to the convention 
city; met a fine bunch of Kiwanians 
and their wives en route and had a 
wonderful time with them; had a won- 
derful time at the convention ; the con- 
vention city was a wonderful host; 
every minute of time was occupied; 
not much time for sleep ; the convention 

was held in a big 





that at succeeding 
sessions more of 
our wives will be in 
attendance. 

I wonder what 
your ideas are as to 
why this kind of a 
convention is held 
by Kiwanis Inter- 
national each year. 
There are members 
in organizations 
similar to Kiwanis 
who do not believe 
in an international 
organization. They 
believe that their 
organization can 
perpetuate itself 
without definite 
leadership at the 
top. The history of organizations does 
not bear out such a situation in the 
business world. We have the share- 
holders and all departments in a busi- 








auditorium; won- 
derful music ; won- 
derful crowd ; won- 
der ful speeches; 
certainly appre- 
ciate that you club 
members sent me 
because I had a 
wonderful time, 
and I wish that 
every one of you 
could have been 
there.” 

When you hear 
that kind of a re- 
port, unless you 
know that the per- 
son reporting had 
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tures which none of us will miss. We 
will all be there, but, watchman, 
“what of the day?” Let us ever re- 
member that we are a part of a great 


been to a Kiwanis 

convention, you 

could not have told 

from the report the name of the con- 

vention that he attended. Kiwanians, 

we have a grave responsibility in what 
(Turn to page 461) 








Relationship Between Club, District 
and International 


Krwanis Rights, Powers and Objectives in Their ‘Relationship to Kiwanis Organization* 


Hie subject of the Inter-Rela- 
tions of the International, Dis- 
trict, and Club Units of our 
organization is not a novel one, 
It has been discussed at every Inter- 
national and district convention since 
our very beginning. My chief func- 
tion is to emphasize anew the scheme of 
our organization's government—to 
stress again the powers, duties, and ob- 
jectives of Kiwanis and their club, dis- 
trict and International inter-relations. 

Recently at a League meeting at 
Geneva and in a moment of relaxation 
some enterprising soul suggested a men- 
tal contest by way of brief essays on the 
elephant. The German naturally 
wrote on the elephant as an asset in 
modern wartare. The Englishman dis- 
cussed prosaically the commercial value 
of the elephant’s tusks. The French- 
man agitated on the elephant and his 
“Love Affairs.” The Spaniard patri- 
otically urged the value of the bull 
versus the elephant; while the Ameri- 
can observer contributed briefly but 
pointedly “on better and bigger ele- 
phants.” 

So, at the expense of repetition and 
the danger maybe of boredom, this sub- 
ject is again advanced in the Kiwanis 
contribution of making better and big- 
ger elephants, 

Early in January, 1915, in Detroit 
the first Kiwanis club was organized. 
In 1916 there were thirty-five clubs, 
and in Cleveland of the same year 
there was a conference of these clubs 
where preliminary steps were taken to 
form an international organization. 

Finally at Denver in 1924, when Ki- 
wanis had reached the proportion of 
1245 clubs and 89,685 members, the 
present Constitution was adopted. 
Thus Kiwanis grew from the single 
unit, the club, into its present inter- 


national character and scope. Thus 
Kiwanians of Canada and of the 


United States, in order to form a more 
perfect union, to establish other clubs, 
insure unanimity of objectives, provide 
for a common government, promote the 
public welfare, and to secure the bless- 
ings of helpful service to ourselves and 
the less privileged, did ordain and 


*Address before the Memphis Convention, Tues- 
day morning, June 7, 1927, 


By J. RANDALL CATON, JR. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUSTEE 


establish the Constitution of Kiwanis 
International. 

The district is purely a creature of 
International. It is in no sense au- 
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tonomous. It is a convenient, adapt- 
able, geographic subdivision only cre- 
ated by the International body for the 
purpose of promoting the best interests 
of Kiwanis. 

The district, like the club, has no 
constitution. Both are run, governed, 
and operated by by-laws, approved 
first in all instances by Kiwanis Inter- 
national, and are _ subordinate, of 
course, to the fundamental or organic 
law of the International organization. 

Article 2 of the Constitution sets 
forth the objects of Kiwanis. There is 
neither need nor time here to repeat 
the living ritual of our declaration of 
faith. These objects are also the ob- 
jects of every club in Kiwanis and are 
so prescribed in their by-laws. Thus, 
by a common bond of inter-related 
aspiration, precept, and service are the 
clubs bound together to give both ex- 
pression and realization to the ideals 
and endeavors from which Kiwanis In- 
ternational is legally constituted. 

And so, throughout the districts runs 
this golden and inter-related thread of 
co-operation and _ co-ordination—this 
seeking within the district and through 
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the clubs of the district the attain- 
ment of the objects of Kiwanis Inter- 
national as set forth in the Constitu- 
tion, this promotion of the participation 
of the clubs of the district in the gener- 
al objectives of Kiwanis International. 

Our Constitution is a_ singularly 
clear, succinct, and flexible document. 
Where the federal and state constitu- 
tions deal deviously with the grant, 
reservation, and delegation of rights 
and powers, our Magna Charta in two 
concise paragraphs prescribes the legal 
circumspect of all Kiwanis authority. 

Article 3, provides that the powers 
of Kiwanis International shall be: 

(a) To direct, manage, supervise, 
and control the business, property, and 
funds of Kiwanis International. 

(b) To create, supervise, and con- 
trol chartered clubs, and districts or 
other groups of chartered clubs and 
divisions thereof. 

In no other part of the document is 
there to be found further reference to 
other powers. -Nowhere in the instru- 
ment is there any grant of powers to 
the clubs or to the districts, or reserva- 
tion to the clubs of any sovereign 
rights. As yet, no misguided Kiwanian 
or misdirected club has had the hardi- 
hood to suggest an amendment to our 
Constitution by the addition of a Bill 
of Rights to constitute an express pro- 
tection against possible abuses of 
power by our central organization. 
This is high compliment indeed, even 
in an organization where so little chaff 
mixes in with the wheat, to the integrity 
and ability of those who have hereto- 
fore guided and now guide the destinies 
of our organization. Thus, it is to be 
seen that the inter-relations of Inter- 
national, the club and the district, are 
not basically those of powers or con- 
trol but of organization, objectives, and 
functioning only. 

And yet the structure of our organi- 
zation is not unlike the plan of the 
federal government. The club and 
the township — self-governing, self- 
sustaining, and self-respecting, but 
with its allegiance and its tithes to the 
supreme authority ; the district and the 
state, the district, it is true, without 
sovereign rights or its own constitution- 

(Turn to page 462) 








Narcotic Drug Addiction 


Because of Direct Connection with (rime, and No Permanent (ure, Insistence 
on Drastic Enforcement of Laws and Education Is Urged 


By MAJOR SYDNEY W. BREWSTER 


T IS believed that the greatest 
menace to civilization, uncurbed, 
that is making its ravages in the 
homes of high and low in all 

parts of our country and throughout 
the world, is narcotic drug addiction. 
In its ravages, it is no respecter of per- 
sons. 

The problem of drug addiction has 
been very much misunderstood. I will 
endeavor to give some idea of the prob- 
lem which confronts the American na- 
tion in narcotic drug addiction. This 
same problem extends in a greater or 
less degree to all countries of the civil- 
ized world, but its menace is not always 
realized, as it is not recognized. 

There is a definite relation between 
narcotic drug addiction and crime, as 
will be shown by the figures I will 
subsequently quote. In a survey sev- 
eral years ago by the Literary Digest, 
it was estimated that the cost of crime, 
direct and indirect, was upwards of ten 
billions of dollars yearly. The very 
large cost of crime to the community, 
whether it be ten billions of dollars or 
possibly a lesser sum, is chargeable 
directly against the prosperity and 
business of the country. Every person 
has to pay a part of this tax for crime, 
either directly or indirectly. Narcotic 
drug addiction is a very great factor in 
a large part of our crime today. It is 
impossible to estimate the full loss to 
the community by reason of drug ad- 
diction, not only through its relation 
to crime, but also in respect to its re- 
lation to health and resulting economic 
loss. 

Treasury Department Survey 

In 1918 the United States Treasury 
Department made the most compre- 
hensive survey of drug addiction ever 
made in this country. This report 
was made public in 1919, and the con- 
clusions reached by the committee were 
that there were upwards of one million 
drug addicts in the United States. 
Questionnaires were sent to various 
drug clinics throughout the country to 
registered physicians and _ others, 
Boards of Health, and in fact, every- 
where where there was any possibility 
of securing reliable statistics. The re- 
sult of the survey was based on these 
statistics. The committee found that 
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complete statistics and records on the 
subject were not available, and had to 
base their report from the material at 
hand. The same condition in reference 
to records exists today, and no commit- 
tee or person can at the present time do 
more than approximate the number of 
drug addicts in the United States. 

Since the Treasury survey report was 
made, nearly seven years ago, we can 
measure to some extent the prevalence 
of drug addiction in this country by 
the fact that for the year 1923 there 
were 4,393 criminal prosecutions start- 
ed against narcotic violators by the De- 
partment of Justice, while in 1925 
there were 5,268, the convictions being 
respectively 3,404 and 4,310. There 
were, however, a total of 10,426 viola- 
tions of the anti-narcotic laws for the 
year 1925 reported by the Department 
of Justice, and over 12,000 so far in 
1926. 

In April 1924, Colonel Nutt, Chief 
of the Narcotic Division under the 
Treasury Department, in a_ survey 
made by himself, estimated there were 
$00,000 drug addicts in the United 
States, and at the World Conference 
on Narcotic Education, in Philadelphia 
last July, Dr. John M. O’Connor 
Chief Medical Officer of the Depart- 
ment of Corrections of New York City, 
Honorable Sara Graham - Mulhall, 
formerly Deputy Commissioner, New 
York State Drug Control Commission, 
made estimates of the number of drug 
addicts on blank pieces of paper which 
were turned over to the chairman, and 
curiously enough, each of the estimates 


was 500,000. 


Statistics on Addicts 


Several years ago, Dr. Carleton 
Simon, Special Deputy Commissioner, 
New York City Police Department, in 
charge of the Narcotic Squad, stated 
that the Police Department of New 
York City had records of 75,000 nar- 
cotic violators. The Drug Control 
Commission of New York State re- 
corded 38,000 addicts in the State of 
New York, and it is a well known fact 
that a large percentage of the drug ad- 
dicts of New York State were not reg- 
istered by this commission. The fig- 
ures, however, are authentic, and have 
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never been questioned. Unofficially, 
Mr. Ralph Oyler, Chief Narcotic 
Agent, New York City, estimates there 
are probably 330,000 or more drug ad- 
dicts in the United States, while an 
official of the Public Health Service 
estimates that there are only 109,000. 
No one knows the actual amount of 
drug addiction in the United States and 
it is doubtful whether it can ever be 
ascertained to any degree of accuracy, 
any more than the total number of stills 
making moonshine whiskey can be as- 
certained. We must consider, in mak- 
ing any estimate of drug addiction, the 
opinion of Colonel Nutt, Mr. Oyler, 
the police figures of New York City, 
just mentioned, those of the New York 
State Drug Control Commission, as 
well as the published statistics of the 
Department of Corrections, and 
further, the appalling figures of pros- 
ecutions and violations for the year of 
1925 as submitted by the Department 
of Justice, in themselves indicating an 
illicit drug business of startling pro- 
portions. With all of this reliable 
information at hand, I do not see how 
any unbiased person can refuse to ad- 
mit that in drug addiction today there 
is a very grave menace to society and 
the community. 

The public does not understand or 
realize the seriousness of the problem 
of narcotic drug addiction. In China, 
and other parts of the Orient there has 
been opium smoking for several hun- 
dred years, and opium has been known 
as a narcotic for centuries, but drug 
addiction did not become a serious mat- 
ter in this country until about 1910, 
when cocaine addiction was commencing 
to become a serious factor in crime, and 
the first heroin addicts were noticed. 
At that time and in the years follow- 
ing, seekers of notoriety and others 
wishing to exploit themselves, made 
such exaggerated reports of the so- 
called “drug menace” that the public 
became very much alarmed, and then 
not seeing the fire where there was so 
much smoke, calmed down again and 
became more or less apathetic or in- 
different. The menace to public health 
and morals was just as great as ever, 
and more deadly for not being recog- 
nized or realized, 
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Interest in Drugs Obscured by 
Prohibition 

the problem of narcotic drug ad- 
diction has, to a great extent, been ob- 
scured by the present universal interest 
in the national prohibition of alcoholic 
liquors. One reason for this is that 
practically every person at some time 
or other in his life comes into direct 
contact with the use of alcohol. A 
large portion of the population have 
used alcohol as a beverage or for medic- 
inal purposes, and in some countries of 
the world practically the entire popu- 
lations use wine, beer or other alcoholic 
liquors as beverages, while very few 
persons, outside of sickness, or unless 
they are drug addicts, ever know con- 
tact with narcotics. It is true that 
sometimes a drug addict’s family will 
discover that he is an addict, many 
times they do not. It must be under- 
stood that drug addiction is a secret 
vice in which the drug addict en- 
deavors to hide his addiction from the 
world, and the very nature of drug ad- 
diction aids him in doing this. Every- 
one recognizes a drunken man when he 
sees one, but with the drug addict there 
are no outward physical signs which 
can be easily recognized by the lay- 
man. Where the drug addict has taken 
an overdose or is suffering from 
“withdrawal” symptoms, his condition, 
would, of course, be noticed, but only 
to the skilled observer would his con- 
dition be laid to the use of narcotics. 

Ninety-nine persons out of a hun- 
dred can drink alcohol in moderation 
during a lifetime and not become 
drunkards, but there is no such thing 
as moderation in the use of habit-form- 
ing drugs. In other words, it is impos- 
sible to take narcotics, even a small 
amount, into the system day after day, 
without in a short time becoming ad- 
dicted, with a constant craving for in- 
creased doses. It is hard for people to 
understand that the use of alcohol re- 
sults in a comparatively small number 
becoming derelicts, while with the use 
of drugs, every drug addict may be 
termed not only a derelict, as far as so- 
ciety is concerned, but a potential crim- 
inal as well. The effects of drug ad- 
diction are infinitely worse than those 
ot alcoholic addiction. 

Drugs Are Smuggled 

It is estimated by the Treasury De- 
partment that 95% of the drugs used 
illicitly in this country are smuggled 
in. The narcotic unit of the Treasury 
Department is doing very efficient work 
with their limited number of narcotic 
agents. However, prohibition of nar- 
cotics is only partly effective, as with 
the large number of arrests, the large 
seizures of illicit drugs, still within a 
few hours the illicit drug market is 
stabilized and drugs can be purchased 
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in almost any quantity or kind at pre- 
vailing rates. It is inconceivable that 
the Government should spend tens of 
millions of dollars a year upon Prohi- 
bition enforcement, which is highly un- 
popular in many parts of the country, 
and at the same time neglect its enforce- 
ment of Federal Laws against illicit 
sale and traffic in narcotics. There 
are only approximately three hundred 


field agents in the narcotic unit on a ° 


budget of $1,250,000 and the field 
force, especially in the ports, is under- 
manned, at present there being only 
about twenty-nine men in the New 
York district. Recently, according to 
newspaper dispatches, nine hundred 
agents were added to enforce the Pro- 
hibition laws. If the extent of the harm 
to the community were considered, it 
would be far wiser to assign the nine 
hundred additional agents to the work 
of prohibiting the illicit traffic in nar- 
cotics, and even this would only tend to 
curb, not stop, the traffic. The large 
profits, the many ways in which drugs 
can be smuggled in, and the easy con- 
cealment of large quantities, make one 
hundred per cent enforcement abso- 
lutely impossible. I have heard of 
drug addicts spending twenty-five or 
thirty-five dollars a day on drugs. I 
believe this to be gross exaggeration, 
as decks of heroin or cocaine have not 
advanced materially in price and nar- 
cotics in bulk can be purchased at 
prices which would furnish the average 
addict for $1.50 or $2.00 a day, pos- 
sibly less, according to the amount 
taken. Of course, drug peddlers charge 
as much as the traffic will stand, and 
usually adulterate the drug they sell. 


Connection Between Opium and Crime 


The late Inspector Burns, New York 
City Police Department, in his book 
on “Famous Criminals,’ published 
about 1885, allots several chapters to 
the discussion of opium smoking, and 
the use of opiates, and their connection 
with crime. Probably even earlier than 
this, the police authorities recognized 
the connection between the use of opi- 
ates and crime. About fifteen years 
ago, the illicit use of cocaine and heroin 
became more prevalent and first came 
to the serious attention of the author- 
ities. In one of the leading cases of 
that time, the Rosenthal case, in which 
our gunmen and a police lieutenant 
were finally electrocuted, it was found 
that two or more of the gunmen doing 
the actual killing, were under the in- 
fluence of cocaine at the time. 

In the underworld, the use of heroin 
became more and more common, and 
in the Diamond case of recent date in 
which two bank messengers were bru- 
tally shot down, it was found that the 
actual killers in this case were under 
the influence of heroin at the time 
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of the shooting. More recently, it was 
found out that in the Whittemore gang, 
most of the gang were drug addicts 
several having served time in connec- 
tion with drug offenses, and Whitte- 
more himself was experimenting in the 
use of narcotics. 

It is interesting to note that out of 
6,363 cases treated at our drug hospi- 
tal, Department of Corrections, New 
York City, 1,278 had been received 
previously for other offenses; that in 
the year 1925 in the drug hospital 
of the Department of Correction, 1,490 
cases were received, of which 429 cases 
were self-committed for purpose of tak- 
ing the cure, and 134 were convicted 
of other offenses but found to be in 
need of treatment. It was also found 
that an average of 70% of all received 
had previous records. Of the 429 re- 
ceived as self-committed, 190 received 
the cure for the first time, 239 received 
the cure two or more times and 236 had 
received previous sentences for pos- 
ession or selling of drugs, and of the 
same 429 self-committed drug addicts, 
135 had served previous sentences for 
offenses other than drugs. 

John W. H. Crim, Assistant At- 
torney General of the United States, 
states that about 40 per cent of the pris- 
oners sent to the penitentiaries at At- 
lanta, Leavenworth, and McNeil Is- 
land are drug addicts. Dr. Amos O. 
Squires, chief physician at Sing Sing 
Prison, Ossining, New York in April 
1924, in his testimony before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, House ot 
Representatives, upon a bill to prohibit 
the importation of crude opium for the 
purposeof manufacturing heroin, stated 
“prior to 1919, the question of drug 
addiction was not of very great concern 
to us in the prison, as it has been dur- 
ing the last few years. In fact, in 
1917, out of a total number received in 
Sing Sing Prison less than four-tenths 
of one per cent were drug addicts. In 
fact, prior to 1919, for an average of 
six years, our drug addicts would only 
equal about thirteen a year. In 1920, 
it increased over 100 per cent over that 
average. In 1922 it increased over 500 
per cent over that average. In 1923, 
it increased 900 per cent so today, one 
out of every eleven men who are ad- 
mitted to Sing Sing Prison, is a drug 
addict. They are what you might call 
‘criminal drug addicts.’ ” 

Ninety-six per cent of the men who 
are addicts, are heroin addicts. The 
age of the heroin addict in prison is 
younger than our average age. Our 
average age of the general population 
is about 24 years, and the drug addict 
is 23 years. These facts, showing con- 
nection between drug addiction and 
crime have been picked from a large 
mass of similar data, and are repre- 
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The Psychiatrist’s Function in Court 


So Long as -Attorneys and Legal —Machinery are Interested in Legal Definitions 
Protection of Community Against (rime Will Suffer 


By A. L. JACOBY., A.B., M.D. 


Director, Psycuopatuic Ciinic, RecorpERs’ Courr 


N attorney came to the office of 
the Psychopathic Clinic of 
the Recorder's Court, De- 
troit, and the following con- 

versation ensued : 

“Doctor, you examined John Smith, 
who is charged with Robbery Armed.” 

“Yes, I did.” 

“Well, I just saw the report of your 
examination in the court files. From 
that report I conclude that Smith is 
not right mentally.” 

Upon consulting the clinic record of 
the case, the doctor said, ““Yes, that’s 
right. Smith showed upon examina- 
tion, the results of his long continued 
use of alcohol, together with strong 
neurotic tendencies. These neurotic 
tendencies have manifested themselves 
most frequently when he is in trouble. 
He has had on occasions in the past, 
paralysis, attacks of blindness, and in- 
numerable bodily pains, all of hyster- 
ical type, and each series of symptoms 
occurring when he is in difficulty with 
the law.” 

“Exactly, now what I want you to 
do, doctor, is to testify in court for my 
client. With all those things wrong 
with him, nervously and mentally, he 
certainly is not responsible for this rob- 
bery, and I want to get him off.” 

“Well, you have picked a very dan- 
gerous man to get off. His record 
shows that he is forty-five years old 
and has been in court eight times be- 
fore this for stealing offenses, and that 
he has never worked at a legitimate 
occupation for longer than _ three 
months period at a time, and that he 
has been involved in a lot of unsavory 
occupations such as bootlegging, gam- 
bling and pandering, so that you see he 
is not entirely a harmless person when 
at large.” 

“T know that, but I don’t care any- 
thing about that. It has nothing to do 
with the legal question. This court 
has to determine whether he is guilty 
of the offense of robbery of this par- 
ticular grocery store, and it doesn’t 
make any difference what he has done 
before that. Now if he is mentally 
sick and not responsible he can’t be 
found guilty of that robbery.” 
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There then ensued a long discussion 
concerning the questions of his re- 
sponsibility, sanity, and criminal intent. 
The doctor informed the attorney that 
he could not testify that Smith was 
insane and irresponsible, because the 
examinations and study of his case has 
shown that, while Smith was deviated 
from the average individual in his be- 
havior and in his reactions, his devia- 
tion was of the kind which was very 
dangerous to the social weal, and that 
the best disposition of his case would 
be a long period of institutional quar- 
antine. 

The attorney said that the psychia- 
trist’s function in court is that of giving 
an opinion as to whether the accused 
could recognize the difference between 
right and wrong, and as to whether 
he was capable of forming a criminal 
intent at the time of the commission of 
the crime. He was much disgruntled 
when he was told that the psychiatrist 
cannot determine sharp lines of demar- 
cation between responsibility and _ ir- 
responsibility, or between sanity and 
insanity because these questions are 
questions of arbitrary legal definition, 
just as arbitrary and unscientific as 
the legal definitions of felony and mis- 
demeanor. 

This attorney was, of course, eager 
to secure an acquittal for his client, 
no matter what the cost might be to 
the community, and the so-called “‘in- 
sanity dodge” seemed to offer an ex- 
cellent aid for him. However, the 
psychiatrist was not in any way inter- 
ested in securing either a conviction or 
an acquittal. He was eager to study 
the personality of the offender, to as- 
certain the underlying causes for the 
criminal behavior, and in attempting 
t» outline the treatment which offered 
the most promise of preventing further 
criminal behavior on the part of Mr. 
Smith. The psychiatrist had studied 
the case, and had concluded that in 
view of Smith’s long anti-social and 
criminal record the best treatment to 
prevent further crime on his part, was 
quarantine in a prison. 

The so-called “battle of experts” of 
which we have heard so much recently, 
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and which has been charged against 
the experts, is not a “battle of experts” 
primarily, but is only a part of the 
gladiatorial contest between attorneys 
on questions of highly irrelevant and 
arbitrary legal definitions. ‘Two per- 
fectly honest, sincere, highly trained 
psychiatrists may each examine the 
case of John Smith, and come to the 
same diagnosis of his case, namely, a 
mild degree of alcoholic deterioration 
with hysterical manifestations. One 
of these honest experts may perfectly 
honestly testify that John Smith is in- 
sane, and therefore, irresponsible for 
this particular robbery, because he has 
a mental disorder, and therefore, not 
normal or sane. The other expert, 
equally honest, equally sincere, and 
with the same understanding of Smith’s 
diagnosis, may testify that John Smith 
is sane and responsible, because, al- 
though he has a disordered mind, the 
disorder is not of the nature or amount 
to excuse him on the basis of the ar- 
bitrary legal right and wrong test. 
These two experts would appear then, 
to take widely divergent views of John 
Smith’s mental state, when as a matter 
of fact, they are totally in accord as 
to the diagnosis of the case, and in 
total accord as to the best treatment for 
the case, with the view of preventing 
further crime on his part. So long as 
attorneys and the legal machinery are 
more interested in matters of legal 
definition, than in the protection of the 
community against crime, such spec- 
tacles will be with us. 

This contentious nature of the mod- 
ern criminal trial is the underlying 
cause, in the overwhelming majority of 
cases, of disagreement between experts. 
The scientist is primarily interested in 
causes and effects. With reference to 
delinquency, he is interested in the 
causes of the delinquency, and in treat- 
ing those causes so the delinquency may 
be removed. He is not primarily in- 
terested in attaching labels of “sanity” 
or “insanity,” or of “responsibility” or 
of “irresponsibility” to the offender. 
However, he is often dragged into the 
position of doing just that, by the very 
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A Suggested Cure for World Unrest 


We Must ‘Remove the Cause of (Conflicts by Agreeing Upon an 


F war, strikes, wasteful litigation 
and all the other unceasing con- 
flict which is unavoidable under 
our present economic system are 
to be ended we must first find the cause 


and then devise ways and means of 
removing it. Now we indulge in our 
weakness for palliatives and spend 


most of our efforts in fussing with 
effects. In the long run this 1s much 
more expensive in life and money than 
courageously going to the root of the 
trouble. 

We should have learned before now 
that we cannot fight our way through 
our pressing problems but must think 
way Too many are content 
to agree that force and right rule the 
world, force, until right is ready, and 
many are wondering when right will 


our out, 


be ready. 
Business forward with 
confidence while we are split up into 


groups and blocs each seeking its spe- 


cannot go 


cial interest. 

The pressing need is an economic 
plan under which all may, by applying 
energy to the natural resources, under 
conditions of equal opportunity, easily 
supply our material wants so that we 
may have time to develop our intel- 
leetual and spiritual powers. 

Production has been conquered and 
now we must master the problem of 
distribution. Our greatest difficulties 
arise not at the point of production 
but rather at the point of exchange. 
If our work (which under a proper 
system would be agreeable service) is 
distributed equitably, the proceeds of 
our work will automatically be equit- 
ably distributed. Supplying our ma- 
terial needs would not then be a haz- 
ardous enterprise and we would not 
then use many inventions for destruc- 
tive ends and we would not have before 
us the stupid spectacle of unemploy- 
ment because of a superabundance of 
goods. 

Enlightened self-interest should urge 
us to adopt a plan under which none 
will be at a disadvantage. Until then 
it will, as now, cost about as much to 
watch each other and try to keep the 
peace as primary production costs— 
more if we include, as we properly may 
do, a Great War. 


Equitable -Monetary System 


By HOWARD S. ROSS, K.C., D.C.L. 


MEMBER OF THE MonrreaLt Bar 


A small part of the appalling waste 
would, if abolished, do away with the 
fear of want which keep us all pushing 
and crowding each other like people 
trying to get out of a burning build- 
ing. 

We must try to destroy the popular 
fallacy that the mass of people must 
be always next door to want. In reply 
to the statement that too often is made 
that there are too many people in the 
world one can safely quote the cal- 
culation of statisticians who say that 
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all the people of the world, 1,600,000,- 
000, if placed in a county twenty miles 
by thirty miles each would have a 
space slightly over ten square feet, and 
it is estimated that all the people of 
the world could stand on the little Isle 
of Wight. It must be made clear that 
under a sane system with natural re- 
sources free from price, economic plen- 
ty will be beyond our present imagina- 
tion and shared equitably by all so 
that the poor will be rich and the rich 
richer in the best sense of that word. 
Another fallacy is the idea that we 
can get relief from our difficulties by 
constantly changing our representa- 
tives. We say we need better men 
but as a rule we mean different men, 
that is, the men of our party. There 
is a lot of fault found with our public 
men which should be directed at our 
faulty system. If we think the cause 
of our troubles is persons we must face 
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the fact that great changes must be 
brought about by force while if we see 
that the cause is our faulty economic 
system, the necessary changes to an 
equitable system can be made as the 
result of agreement. 


Basis for the D lar 


It is suggested in order to have 
money free from tribute the basis of 
the dollar should be one hour of adult 
human work. This would abolish the 
profit incentive and allow the merit 
incentive to operate and it would then 
be as easy for one as for another to 
share in the bounty of nature. Most 
will admit such a plan would be just 
to all and if it is equitable it will work 
well. 

Human work applied to the free 
bounty of nature is what keeps the 
work going, so it is logical that the 
person who postpones payment should 
issue the money—a cheque, which 
would be a receipt for the hours of 
work stored in the article purchased 
and a promise to give an equal num- 
ber of hours of work to the holder in 
due course of the cheque. Such 
cheques would meet in mutual banks 
and cancel each other as is done in our 
bank clearing houses and we would 
then be carrying out the whole object 
of trade and business, namely, to equit- 
ably exchange our work, the bounty of 
the creator passing to the ultimate 
consumer free of tribute. The cost 
of production would be the price to 
the ultimate consumer. 

With the billions of waste saved and 
all the useless and in many cases harm- 
ful work such waste motion requires 
turned to necessary and wise uses, it 
is estimated that two hours per day of 
work by all adults—interesting service 
—would be ample to supply material 
wishes in abundance. And is it over- 
stating to estimate a work-unit dollar 
with rent, interest, profit and taxes 
eliminated, as having the value of at 
least fifty of our present tribute com- 
pelling result-unit dollars ? 

Such money would encourage in- 
dividual initiative, coéperation and self 
government and the holding of private 
property, and do away with the in- 

(Turn to page 451) 








The Larger Service of Advertising 


NE of the leading dramatic 
successes of recent years 
bears the title, “It Pays To 
Advertise.” Many unthink- 

ing people have come to use this title 
as an axiom and to assume that every- 
where and always advertising is a 
profitable undertaking. They do not 
always stop to consider whether the 
profit is for the advertiser or for those 
to whom his copy is directed. Others 
who have given some consideration to 
the subject have come to believe that 
advertising, at least as at present con- 
ducted, is a great waste and that steps 
should be taken to restrict it if not to 
actually prohibit its use. Many rash 
statements have been made for criti- 
cism of advertising is a popular pas- 
time in many circles. In fact not all 
economists are agreed on the services 
of advertising as witness the state- 
ment of one of the leaders in that field 
of thought who asserts that the gen- 
eral public should not purchase an 
article which has been advertised for 
longer than one year. This statement 
is based on the assumption that if an 
article does not have sufficient merit 
to induce the general public to pur- 
chase it after it has been on the mar- 
ket for that time, it should no longer 
be foisted on a defenceless public by 
means of clever advertisements. 
Mr. Herbert Hoover once 
that we have today over two million 
workers engaged in producing arti- 
cles which, if they were known at all, 
were considered luxuries ten years ago, 
but which are today a part of the 
standard of living of the great mass 
of people. Some have concluded from 
this statement that these articles have 


stated 
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been sold only through advertising 
and have further assumed that they 
represent articles which should not be 
used because they cost too much for 
the incomes of many users. Adver- 
tising is thus held responsible for rais- 
ing false standards of living among 
many classes of people. 

Out of the maze of definitions of 
advertising, the writer has selected one 
which seems to him to be best repre- 
sentative of the real purpose and serv- 
ice of advertising, viz., “Advertising 
is making known the truth about an 
article.” This is the larger service of 
advertising. It is one of the greater 
justifications of advertising. Consu- 
mers are today, typically, hundreds of 
miles from the producers of many of 
the articles they use daily. They can- 
not know how these articles are pro- 
duced. Methods of manufacture are a 
mystery to the consumers. They know 
nothing of the character and reputa- 
tion of the manufacturer of these arti- 
cles. Hence they cannot know the 
real merits of the articles unless they 
are told by means of truthful adver- 
tising. Telling the consumer about 
the articles he has for sale seems to 
be the duty of the producer, for it is 
more economical than it would be for 
the consumer to search the country 
over to find the producer of the article 
he has need for. 

A favorite quotation which has more 

















of inspirational value than of  busi- 
ness truth states that if a man produce 
a better mouse-trap, even though he be 
hidden away in the distant forest, the 
world will beat down a path to his 
door. Even a momentary considera- 
tion of modern business organization 
will show the falsity of this idea. The 
lonely inventor must tell the public 
about the merits of his mousetrap, for 
those of us who live at a distance can 
know nothing of his invention, no mat- 
ter how worth while it may be. 

What is, then, the larger service of 
advertising? It is, in the opinion of 
the writer, found in the educational 
service of advertising. Dozens of arti- 
cles are now a part of every day life 
which have been made popular by ad- 
vertising. Most of these articles have 
added to the sum total of human hap- 
piness. For example, consider the case 
of the farm wife whose daily work is 
made easier because of the presence of 
the farm electrical outfit, with its ac- 
companying water pressure system, the 
power washing machine, the vacuum 
sweeper and electric lights for the 
home. Most of these articles, as well 
as such other conveniences as rugs in- 
stead of carpets, more sensible arti- 
cles of clothing, a wider diet and many 
of the books and magazines on the 
table, are on the farm because of the 
power of advertising. The role of cit- 
rus fruit in good health is recognized 
but it is not so commonly remembered 
that national advertising is the force 
which put it on the breakfast tables 
of the nation. 

Booker T. Washington once said 
that the greatest lesson he learned at 
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The Red Cross and the Flood 


cAn Explanation of How the Mississippi Flood Emergency was Net 


VER an area twice the size of 
the State of Maryland, ex- 
tending tor a thousand miles 
from Cairo, Illinois, to the 

Gulf of Mexico, this country has re- 
cently suffered its most destructive dis- 
aster. Levees, crumbling before the 
mighty Mississippi and its tributaries 
like paper walls, let through a sea of 
muddy, turgid which flooded 
parts of seven states. 

More than 20,000 square miles were 
inundated and half a million people 
were driven from their Live 
stock, farm implements, newly planted 
seed and many of the which 
dotted this rich alluvial valley were de- 
stroyed. Added to this wide destruc- 
tion, unprecedented in American his- 
tory, followed an economic aftermath 
of the flood threatening consequences as 
serious as the disaster itself. The 
water, receding discouragingly slow, 
probably will make it impossible to re- 
plant cotton this year. In the northern 
section, this menace is not so serious. 
Illinois, Kentucky, and Arkansas will 
not fare so badly. But those farmers 
in the southern section of the area, es- 
pessimistic 


water 


homes. 


homes 


pecially Louisiana, are 
about the outlook. 

How the nation sprang to the rescue 
of this stricken section, mustering the 
entire forces of both governmental and 
private agencies under its Red Cross, 
forms a thrilling epic in the country’s 
history. 

The Red Cross has been engaged in 
flood relief in certain sections of the 
Mississippi valley since December of 
last year. But the disaster did not as- 
sume serious and alarming proportions 
until the middle of April, when it be- 
came apparent that the country was 
facing an overwhelming calamity. 
Then it was that President Coolidge, 
who is also president of the Red Cross, 
appointed his special Red Cross com- 
mittee to co-ordinate all relief activities, 
and to facilitate government aid in 
meeting the crisis. With Secretary of 
Commerce Herbert Hoover as chair- 
man, this committee was composed of 
the Secretaries of War, the Treasury, 
and the Navy. The part that Secretary 
Hoover, acting as chairman of this 
committee, has and is playing in the 
relief work is too well known to need 


By JAMES L. FIESER 
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any elaboration here. His wide ex- 
perience in meeting similar emergencies 
and his internationally famous ability 
for “getting things done,” has made his 
leadership indispensable. 

Throughout the month of April, and 
most of May, all relief activities were 
centered in the Red Cross field head- 
quarters at Memphis. The work was 
then almost entirely confined to the 
“rescue stage,” and the office resembled 
in organization and activity that of a 
huge army facing a formidable invad- 
ing force. 


A Thousand-Mile Front 


Along a thousand-mile front this 
battle waged for weeks, ever active on a 
dozen sectors at once. On levees, house 
tops, and small projection of high 
ground were thousands of marooned 
people whose lives were endangered. 
Farther south, new levees were break- 
ing, Virgin territory was being flooded, 
and additional thousands of lives were 
being placed in peril every day. 
Through the days and nights the res- 
cue of those already marooned had to 
go forward, and at the same time 
preparations had to be made for the 
next attack farther south. The manip- 
ulation of the Red Cross rescue fleet to 
meet these two situations required some 
keen strategy on the part of the director 
of water transportation in whom this 
responsibility rested. No higher praise 
can be given him than to quote his 
record of only six lives lost of the 
several hundred thousand who were 
rescued since the co-ordination of relief 
activities in the Memphis office. 

A fleet of approximately 900 power 
boats, and literally hundreds of small 
craft were assembled as as the 
size of the emergency became apparent. 
From the Great Lakes, the Gulf of 
Mexico, the Atlantic seaboard and 
many other points came the boats of 
the U. S. Coast Guard at full steam. 
Fishermen from distant places brought 
their craft and volunteered for service. 
Commercial houses donated boats, one 
Memphis firm building and equipping 
fifty small craft in twenty-four hours, 
which they turned over to the Red 
Cross free of charge. This fleet was 
distributed over the area at the critical 
points, keeping in constant wireless 
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soon 


communication with the Memphis 
headquarters. From Memphis they 
were maneuvered as in a huge chess 
game, wherein the enemy had to be 
check-mated at all times from two 
points: where the levees had already 
broken and lives were endangered, and 
where they were expected to break in a 
few hours, endangering other lives. 


Refugee Camps 


Stretching along both sides of the 
flooded territory, like great opposing 
armies were the tents of the refugee 
camps. LEighty-four of these were 
established to care for the several hun- 
dred thousand refugees rescued by the 
fleet and brought to the concentration 
points. Feeding, clothing, sheltering 
and guarding against disease those un- 
der its care was a task sufficient to test 
the strength of the relief organization. 

Each camp was in charge of an ex- 
perienced disaster relief worker. Pur- 
chases of feed and other supplies were 
made locally when possible, or from a 
nearby point. When this was impos- 
sible, the orders were telegraphed, 
telephoned, or sent by wireless to the 
Memphis headquarters. The dispatch 
with which these huge requests for sup- 
plies were met was surprising. An 
order from Greenville, Mississippi, 
was received at the Memphis office one 
afternoon at 3 o'clock for food sufficient 
for 15,000 people for three weeks. In 
two hours, barges were headed south 
for Greenville, bearing tons of meat, 
thousands of pounds of flour, and all 
the other fourteen commodities which 
made up the balanced ration fed to the 
refugees by the Red Cross. 


$16,000,000 Relief 

The country has never before seen 
such a spontaneous outpouring of 
money, and of goods ; of sympathy and 
of service. The relief fund is nearing 
the $16,000,000 mark. From every 
state came carloads of food, clothing, 
and equipment. The railroads trans- 
ported supplies and refugees free of 
charge, detailing to the Red Cross with- 
out cost a transportation expert ft 
facilitate shipping. From the Army 
depots the organization procured its 
tents, cots, blankets, field ranges, and 
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Washington avenue, the main business street of Greenville, Mississippi. The 

building in the foreground, is the United States post office building from 

which motor boats were dispatched to do relief work and reseue work in 
this section of the flooded area. 














The Mississippi River levee, the only dry land in Greenville and Washington 
County, Mississippi, that was left uncovered by water that flowed through 
the Stopp’s Landing crevasse. 

tents that housed 8,000 refugees. 


On top are shown a few of the 800 army 


They Rallied to Meet the Flood Situation 


Greenville, AGssissippi, Kiwanians -Assist in Flooded -Areas, While ~All (lubs in United States 
and (anada Give Financial -Aid—Humor ous Incidents Mixed with the Pathetic 


By ERNEST SMITH 
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REENVILLE, MISSISSIP- 

PI, June 18.—Just as 

Charles Lindbergh broke into 

the front page with his rec- 
ord-breaking flight and crowded the 
Mississippi River flood off the coveted 
position, there was a little band of 
unconquerable Kiwanians down here 
in the largest inundated city on the 
map, gathering their remaining belong- 
ings together to attend the Interna- 
tional Convention in Memphis. 

Seven members, Ernest Smith, Pres- 
ident; Dr. T. B. Lewis, Milton Gold- 
stein, Frank England, Rev. John W. 
Young, Leon Fletcher and Mel. 
Schlesinger, left the flooded area and 
upon their arrival the first people they 
looked for was the delegation from 
Bartow, Florida, a club which early in 
the flood stage, had sent their check 
for $200.00 to be used in flood relief. 
And in Memphis it was our good for- 
tune to meet the representative of the 
East Suburbs, Los Angeles, California, 
club, who presented us with a check 
for $500.00. This last check was 
presented to the Greenville club dur- 
ing the district dinner at the Chisca 
Hotel on Tuesday evening, June 7, 
and was received on the part of the 
club by Lieutenant Governor Jerome 
S. Hafter, of the Louisiana-Mississippi 
District, and in turn presented to the 
club. There will be need for this 
money long after the Red Cross ceases 


to function and the members of the 
club are confident that this money can 
be used in helping to keep babies alive 
before many weeks will have passed. 





























Ernest Smith 


We want to say further that Kiwan- 
ians all over the United States have 
responded liberally, both directly and 
indirectly, to the call of the flood suf- 
ferers and the members of the Green- 
ville club are grateful for their mag- 
nificent contributions. The Greenville 
club continues to function and is more 
than ever determined to carry on de- 
spite the disaster that has befallen us. 

As we enter upon the eighth week of 
inundation as a result of the break in 
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the Mississippi River levee at Mound 
Landing, there is very little to bring 
hope and cheer to these 200,000 flood 
stricken residents of the Mississippi 
Delta except the aid from the Red 
Cross and the hope that Congress will 
appropriate a_ sufficient amount of 
money to guarantee that a recurrence 
of the disaster is impossible. 

As we end the second month of the 
flood period we find conditions con- 
siderably changed but little better, and 
our mind wanders back to that mem- 
orable April 21 when a terrific gust of 
wind and a mountainous wave threw 
their combined force against the em- 
bankment that dared offer resistance 
but crumbled before the attackers and 
the mad rush of muddy, mad, surging 
waters began its formation of a blanket 
of water that today covers about 300,- 
O00 acres of the most fertile agricul- 
tural region of the United States—the 
heart of the long staple cotton belt, 
lying east of the Mississippi in what 
is now called the Yazoo-Mississippti 
Delta. 

Greenville, with a population of 
more than 15,000 inhabitants, had 
taken extra precautions and years ago 
in anticipation of a possible break in 
the levee north, or south of the city, 
had built an embankment, or protec- 
tion levee, about the city to keep out 
water from the overflow. This em- 
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AM old enough to have become homeopathic in my 
I want both my happiness and my misery 

in small doses. Youth goes to extremes; age is con- 
servative. So, when I started to read the Bible this morn- 
ing I turned to the book of Nehemiah. 

If I could have Jules Brazil lead the singing and some 
one to take up an offering, I would like to preach a sermon 
on Nehemiah, who should be the patron saint of Kiwanis. 

He was a builder par excellence with more good ideas 
than any man I have read about in a long time. It is 
well worth your while to read the entire thirteen chapters, 
or any other thirteen chapters in the Bible for that matter. 

Nehemiah was a friend of the king. Jerusalem, Ne- 
hemiah’s native city, was in ruins. Nehemiah was mighty 
human; before he asked the king’s permission to rebuild 
it he gave old Artaxerxes a drink, then got leave of ab- 
sence to go home and rebuild the walls of Jerusalem. 

Nehemiah did not make a lot of plans, see a lot of cement 
He just talked to the 

over 


disposition. 


construction men, or start a drive. 
people and induced them to build the wall, each 
against his house.”’ He was wise in his building, knowing 
that if each individual did his own part, realized his own 
personal responsibilities, the walls would soon be built. 

“So we built the walls,” he tells us, “for the people 
had a mind to work.” 

Nehemiah was right. The people had a mind to work 
after he talked to them. For years and years those walls 
had been tumbled down, the gates of the city burned, 
Jerusalem at the mercy of any war-like group who chose 
to sack it. Nehemiah offered them a plan for building, 
the simplest, the easiest and the best. 

They became so enthusiastic that when enemies threat- 
ened, they worked with a sword in one hand and a trowel 
The wall was built strong and secure be- 
“over 


in the other. 
cause opportunity was offered them each to build 
against his own house.” When the history of Kiwanis now 
being written is completed, many of its chapters will read 
like Nehemiah where he gives credit to various men for the 
work they did in the wall building. 

Small indeed is the contribution to the upkeep of its 
International organization of the individual Kiwanian. 
Few indeed are the demands made by International on the 
clubs. But, as each section of the wall “over against his 
own house” met the section built by the man next door, 
so has the good work of each individual Kiwanian meshed 
with the work of the Kiwanian next to him in the organ- 
ization. As each community has joined its walls with 
those of the community in the next county or parish, so 
they in turn have joined the next Kiwanis district, thus 
encircling this continent with a wall which shall stand as 
strongly as the walls of Jerusalem built by Nehemiah. 

Kiwanians also “had a mind to work.” They too had 
remained idle in building till the Kiwanis idea was pre- 
sented to them by some friend. When the plan was laid 
before them they too built, and built well. 

The thought back of the work of Nehemiah was “in- 
dividual responsibility.” If every man had a well devel- 


oped sense of personal responsibility a Utopia would 
arise. It would mean an end of jails, of contagious dis- 
eases, of police forces, of traffic regulations, of courts, 
of law, of most of the ills to which mortal flesh is heir. 

Moral progress results from a sense of personal re- 
sponsibility. If every man does his share, keeps his own 
house in order, builds the wall “over against his own house” 
we will have little need for community chests, or com- 
munity movements of any sort. 

But, like the citizens of Jerusalem, we need a Nehemiah 
to remind us, to offer us a plan of building, where each 
man may gather up his own building material and build at 
the nearest point. The walls of civilization are badly 
crumbled. The post-war period is one of loosened morals 
and lowered ideals. War is a relapse into the primitive 
from which civilization finds it hard to recover. 

Kiwanis is a plan for local building. Like Nehemiah 
speaking to Jerusalem it tells each of us “there is work 
to do in your own home town.” International is a clearing- 
house for all Kiwanis clubs which has taken as Kiwanis 
objectives the most crying needs and the best opportunities 
for service. Let us each build “over against his own 
house” in our own town, so that the general average of 
living conditions may be improved in this wonderful land. 

Kiwanis accomplishment shows that our motto “We 
Build” has been lived up to. We have built. The world 
is better because of us. Each state and province in which 
Kiwanis has functioned is a better one; each city in which 
clubs have heard the Nehemiah call of Kiwanis and have 
built over against our own house, is a better city. 

I close the sermon without the collection, but with a poem 
the author of which I do not know. But I believe we 
have lived like the old man who is the hero. 


An old man, going a lone highway, 

Came at the evening, cold and gray, 

To a chasm vast and deep and wide. 

The old man crossed in the twilight dim, 
The sullen stream held no fear for him; 
But he turned, when safe on the other side, 
And built a bridge to span the tide. 


“Old man,” said a fellow pilgrim near, 

“You are wasting your strength with building here; 
Your journey will end with the ending day, 

You never again will pass this way; 

You’ve crossed the chasm deep and wide, 

Why build you this bridge at eventide ?” 


The builder lifted his old gray head, 

“Good friend, in the path I have come,” he said, 
“There followest after me today 

A youth, whose feet must pass this way. 

This chasm that’s been as naught to me, 

To that fair-haired youth may a pitfall be; 

He, too, must cross in the twilight dim ; 

Good friend, I am building this bridge for him.” 
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Some of the babies who attended the Health Center. 








Kiwanis Health Center at Columbus, Ohio 


By M. W. STARK 


CHAIRMAN, ACTIVITIES COMMITTEE, Kiwanis CLusB or Co_umsus, Ounto 


O carry to the people the best 

medical knowledge today, for 

their benefit and that of the 

community, and especially to 
demonstrate benefits to be derived from 
intensive educational work, the Colum- 
bus Kiwanis club has established a Ki- 
wanis Health Center. 

The preliminary work for the estab- 
lishment of this Health Center was be- 
gun January 7, 1926, with this ideal 
in mind,—that every child should be 
born under proper conditions; that it 
should live in hygienic surroundings ; 
that it should be well nourished; that 
it should have proper and efficient med- 
ical attention and supervision; that it 
should receive primary instruction in 
the elements of hygiene and good 
health. 

The Health Center is in no way a 
clinic, as no treatments are given. No 
charity is dispensed and plans do not 
call for infringement on the work of 
other agencies in Columbus. Cases re- 
quiring attention of other agencies will 
be referred to those agencies. 


No outside request for funds to 
maintain the home have or will be 
made. The’state board of health vol- 


untarily lent some financial aid to the 
home at the time of its opening, and 
assistance and advice also are being 
given by the District Nursing Associa- 
tion and Academy of Medicine. 
Among other things to be accom- 
plished at the home are reduction in 
death rate of mothers at child birth 
and preservation of their health, pre- 
vention or early correction of deformity 
in children, and prevention of com- 
municable diseases, such as_ scarlet 


fever and diphtheria by proper. sanita- 
tion and use of preventive medicine. 

Duties of the two nurses are to visit 
homes and advise on health and sani- 
tation. Work of the nurses will be 
supplanted by lectures by physicians, 
health experts and others. It also is 
the plan to distribute suitable litera- 
ture. A weighing station has been es- 
tablished at the home. 

In order to reach these children a 
house-to-house survey was made by the 
nurses, and a total of 1107 families 
visited. This was a friendly visit 
with the mothers and the plan was ex- 
plained. They were told this was not 
charity, and not a clinic, and was pure- 
ly of an educational nature, a place 
where they could come for advice or 
nursing care pertaining to their own 
or their children’s health. 

The Health Center made a most at- 
tractive place, with fresh paint and 
new paper, snowy curtains at the win- 
dow, and health posters on the walls. 
For the comfort of the little ones kin- 
dergarten chairs were provided. Some 
idea of the cordial acceptance of the 
project may be gained by the fact that 
forty-one children under school age 
were brought in to be weighed and 
measured the first week. These and 
many more have continued to come at 
regular intervals for weighing and 
measuring. An effort has been made 
to have the mothers understand that 
it is not what the child weighs, but 
what it gains that is important. Very 
often we have babies from all parts 
of the city who have heard of our 
Health Center from their friends. 
Recently we had a baby from the Hill- 
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top District sent to us for attention. 

During the measles epidemic a spe- 
cial educational effort to limit the 
spread of the disease in this territory 
made. Literature dealing with 
the prevention and care of measles was 
distributed in the schools, churches and 
other public places, and an item was 
also placed in the local Linden News. 
The number of cases in this territory 
was decidedly lower. 

From the survey we learned that 
there were 109 children in the district 
who would enter school last fall. In co- 
operation with the Parent-Teachers’ 
Association a round-up was held at the 
Linden School. Each child’s mother 
was visited and she was invited to bring 
the child to the school on a certain date 
for physical examination. Sixty-two of 
these took advantage of the offer and 
were examined by the school physician. 
A slip was given to the mother, the 
findings were recorded on this, so that 
the parents were able to tell how their 
child rated physically. A duplicate 
slip was given to the nurses at the 
Health Center. The sixty-two chil- 
dren who were examined at the round- 
up were visited and we found that more 
than two-thirds of the parents had fol- 
lowed the advice given concerning the 


was 


correction of defects. 
A “Little Mother’s 


girls from 14 to 16 years of age was 


League” for 
organized, and a course of twelve 
lessons given. Many girls have suc- 
cessfully finished this instruction. The 
object of the train 
these girls in the essentials of the 
care and rearing of young children. 


League is to 
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We hope these lessons are being car- 
ried home and that they will be of 
even greater benefit when the girls now 


in the Littl Mother's League are 
themselves mothers. The lessons con- 
sisted of the 7 - 

proper way to 


bathe the baby; 
the best kind of 
clothing; the 
things bad and 
things good for 
babies: how to 
prepare the ba- 
by’s feeding ; and 
many other 
things concerning 
the baby’s care. 
It was quite in- 
teresting to read 
the answers to re- 
cent examination 


David Crosby, 


questions. It is 
Rita Loften and 


doubtful if many 
mothers could talk as intelli- 
gently concerning their children. 

A complete layette of the latest and 
most comfortable styles of baby cloth- 
ing is on display at all times at the 
Health Center. Anyone may inspect 
it and the nurses will furnish the in- 
formation as to the patterns, cost, and 
the place where they were purchased. 


actual 


We have only articles which may be 
purchased by anyone with even the 
The mothers 
have shown a great deal of interest in 


most limited income. 


this exhibit. 

The Linden News, published by the 
Linden Civic Association, has been very 
generous, and has brought to the atten- 
tion of the community through its pages 
affecting child 
One article which has been 


stories and articles 
health. 
very satisfactory was “The Importance 
of Birth Registration,” explaining to 
the parents why the child’s 

birth should be 
and offering to 
certihcate tor anyone who 
had failed to. receive their 
y calling at the 
Health Center with the prop- 
er information. A_ great 
many persons have availed 
themselves of this privilege. 

The nurses have also made 
386 calls in the homes on 
babies under one year. 
Among the many interesting 
activities in which a great 
deal of enthusiasm has been 
shown are demonstrations of baby and 
pre-natal care. 

Health pamphlets in large quantities 
have been distributed and we feel that 
they are fulfilling their purpose from 
the fact that the requests for them 
have almost doubled. Very often some- 
one calls for literature for a friend 
living in another part of the city, some- 


regi stered, 
secure a 


copy, by 


KIWANIS 























Little Mothers’ League. 


times in another town, and recently we 
had a request for health literature to 
be sent to a friend in Florida. 

The most interesting feature of our 
work during last September was the 
display and demonstration held three 
days at the Neil House during the Ki- 
wanis convention. 
Our equipment from 
the Health Center, 
including 
layette, 
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Exterior of Health Center. 
Right: Weighing Station. 


baby bed, baby bath-tub, milk modifi- 
cation utensils, the scales and measur- 
ing board, health posters, and a com- 
plete supply of literature was arranged 
for inspection in Parlor A, Neil House. 
The nurses were on duty during the 
entire time to explain the use of all ar- 
ticles and to interest visitors in a work 
of this kind for their own home town. 
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Between 1200 and 1300 people vis- 
ited the display and the interest and 
enthusiasm was most gratifying. Seven 
hundred and sixty-five health pam- 
phlets, “Infant Care,” and “The Ba- 
by,” “The Child 
from Two toSix,” 
and contagious 
disease literature 
were given to in- 
terested visitors. 
Mention was 
made in all three 
of the Columbus 
newspapers o f 
the exhibit. 

The object of 
the “Little Moth- 
er’s League” and 
how to proceed to 
organize same 
and the new text- 
book for use in 
the League, was 
explained. This was a very popular 
idea, and a number of out-of-town per- 
sons expressed the hope that one 
might be started in their vicinity. 





Richard Warner, 


babies in attendance. 


Quite a number of prominent people 
visited the display—people from Col- 
umbus and the entire state. Probably 
one of the most distinguished was Rab- 
bi Wise, from New York City, who 
proudly displayed his grandson’s pic- 
ture. 

That the Kiwanis Health Center 
is becoming an inspiration for others 
interested in health work is evidenced 
by the fact that twenty-four health 


workers visited the Center. Among 
these was Dr. Blanche F. Haines, 


United States Department of Labor, 
Children’s Bureau; Washington, 
wp. C. 

The idea of the Health Center was 
first suggested early in the adminis- 
tration of B. F. Patterson, 
president of the club during 
the year 1925. He was as- 
sisted in putting his ideas 

(Turn to page 461) 
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Assimilation of New Members 


HE ‘add and delete’”” membership method is as ob- 

solete and inadequate in Kiwanis as is the old “hire 

and fire” method of employment in industry. Proper 
job analysis, wise selection, adequate training and proper 
introduction of employees have been found by industrial 
executives to create a stability and morale that insure in- 
creased production. It is time for all Kiwanis clubs to 
adopt something better than the “add and delete’? member- 
ship method so that there will result stability in member- 
ship and an increase in the leadership power of clubs. 

Much has been written and spoken in regard to the 
need for careful selection of new members to insure quality 
of club personnel, and the wisdom of loyalty to sound 
classification principles in order to secure the true rep- 
resentative character of our clubs. No club can exercise 
too great care in selection and classification. 

But thorough assimilation of new members is as essen- 
tial to stability of membership as is wise selection and 
proper classification. Clubs have not made the same prog- 
ress in assimilation of new members as in selection and 
classification. Even well-selected members who are of the 
right personnel and who are properly classified, are some- 
times lost to Kiwanis because they are not adequately 
assimilated in the life and work of our clubs. 

To make certain that members are built permanently 
into the organized structure of our clubs, more attention 
needs to be given to four matters: 

More adequate information to prospective members. 
Better education of new members in Kiwanis. 

3. Better methods of making new members acquainted 
with all other members. 

4. Better placement of new members in club responsibili- 
ties. 

A study of the reasons for the deletion of short-term 
members from our club rosters reveals that many of our 
clubs give little or no information to prospective members 
concerning the responsibilities of the membership they are 
considering. It is so obviously unwise to accept members 
under such conditions that we are surprised that clubs do 
not exercise more care in this regard. If a man is allowed 
to become a member of a club with the misconception that 
there is no more obligation to attendance in Kiwanis than 
in some other organizations, it is not surprising if that 
man soon drops out of the club. The new member should 
not only understand that attendance at the weekly meet- 
ings is required, but the reasons for such obligation—not 
because the by-laws happen to be so written, but rather 
because of the basic character of Kiwanis as an organiza- 
tion. The prospective member should certainly under- 
stand the financial requirements of membership, the main 
activities of the club, the obligation to participate in the 
work of the club and the objects and objectives of Kiwanis 
International. 

The new member who is better informed before he 
accepts membership will be far more likely to continue 


ie 
he 


his membership and take an active part in the work of his 
club. One new member joining with full understanding 
of membership obligations is better than ten members 
taken in under the ‘add and.delete” method. 

But after the better-informed new member is in the 
club, he should receive a more complete education in Ki- 
wanis. Large progress has been made in the past two 
years in the more adequate plans adopted by clubs for the 
education of new members so that they will more fully 
appreciate the nature and work of the organization with 
which they are affiliated and understand their responsibili- 
ties and opportunities for service more fully. There ate 
however too many clubs that have not yet profited by the 
experience of the more progressive clubs in Kiwanis edu- 
cation. These clubs should develop more definite and 
appropriate plans for the education of their new members. 
Suggestions will be found in the leaflet “Suggestions 
for Club Committees on Kiwanis Education” and in the 
Proceedings of our conventions. 

New members should of course be publicly welcomed 
in a fitting manner at the club meeting but this alone does 
not insure intimate fellowship with all members. Clubs 
should increasingly adopt the effective methods used by 
some clubs to make certain that new members are promptly 
made acquainted with all other members. Only by the 
friendship of all members can develop the real fellow- 
ship so essential to create leadership for community better- 
ment. 

Proper information prior to membership, and more ade- 
quate education and better acquaintance after becoming a 
member, will do much to assimilate the new member in a 
manner to make for stability in membership. Proper as- 
similation however has not been achieved until the new 
member has been drafted for service. Some clubs have 
developed plans that are helpful and effective in harness- 
ing the new member to some phase of club work. More 
clubs should give wise and careful thought to this essential 
means to the proper assimilation of new members. The 
interests and preferences of all new members should be 
considered and their fitness for various aspects of club 
work and service should be determined. They should early 
be assigned some responsibilities so that they may be 
promptly conscious that they are vitally related to a “going 
concern.” 

Let’s make certain that the obsolete “add and delete” 
membership method is used by no clubs. Let’s plan and 
labor to secure a real advance among our clubs in the 
better assimilation of new members, with resulting stabili- 
ty of membership and increase in leadership power and 
club achievement. 
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Harnessing the Colorado River 


Senator Hiram “fohnson Discusses Problem at Pasadena Meeting 


By W. L. BLAIR 


Associate Manacinc Epiror, PAsapena Star News; 


HEN for a few days last 

winter the Swing-John- 

son Bill became a first- 

page story through a Sen- 
ate filibuster, many Eastern newspaper 
readers learned for the first time that 
there is a Colorado River problem. 
The Southwest has been fully aware 
of the existence of the problem for a 
number of years. All the Southwest 
has lacked has been the ability to agree 
upon a solution. 

It is true that complete agreement 
has not yet been reached. The State 
of Arizona, through honest convictions 
as to her own reclamation and power 
interests, dissents. However, the pro- 
ject as now embodied in the Swing- 
Johnson Bill has the support of Sec- 
retary Hubert E. Work of the Interior 
Department, Secretary Herbert C. 
Hoover of the Department of Com- 
merce, Director Elwood Mead of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, Senator Hiram 
W. Johnson of California, and a ma- 
jority of the members of the House 
Committee on Irrigation, which pre- 
pared the pres- 
ent revised bill. 


What Is the 
Problem? 
The Colorado 

is an interstate 
and an interna- 
tional river. In 
its basin lie por- 
tions of Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, 
Utah ° New 
Mexico, Neva- 
da, Arizona and 
California. Its 
mouth and a 
portion of its 
delta are in 
Mexico. The 
Imperial Val- 
ley, which by 
virtue of Colo- 
rado R i oh 
water has be- 
come the world’s 
greatest winter 
vegetable gar- 
den, is situated 
in the extreme 
southeastern 


Jehnsen; Dr. Russell E. Simpson, President of Pasadena Kiwanis club; 
Pasadena Kiwanis club; Hiram W. Wadsworth, President of Colorado Aqueduct Association; W. J. Carr, 
Vice President of Boulder Canyon Dam Association; 
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corner of California. 
great depression, many feet below the 
present level of the river. 

The Colorado is subject to extreme 
seasonal fluctuations, its discharge 
ranging from 3000 second feet to 150,- 
000 second feet. Every June, when 
the snows of the upper basin states 
melt, the Imperial Valley, with its 
thriving little cities and its 450,000 
acres of irrigated land, faces the dead- 
ly peril of complete inundation. 

The irrigation canal which serves 
Imperial Valley begins at a point just 
inside the American boundary, runs 
south into Mexico and re-enters Cali- 
fornia several miles to the west. By 
an agreement made at the time the 
canal was built, Mexico is entitled to 
one-half the flow of the canal. On 
the basis of this agreement, about 
200,000 acres of land in Mexico has 
been placed under irrigation. This 
land below the border is owned in large 
part by American citizens. 

All of the states of the Colorado 
basin need water for irrigation. Ari- 


It occupies a 





zona in particular has several million 
acres which her representatives believe 
are capable of irrigation through the 
proper development of the Colorado. 
California’s interest in the river, aside 
from flood protection for the Imperial 
Valley, is not so much a question of 
irrigation water for her eastern desert 
region as of domestic water and elec- 
trical power for the great cities of her 
southern coastal area. 

In 1921, representatives of the seven 
states, presided over by Herbert 
Hoover as the representative of the 
United States, formed the Colorado 
River Compact. This compact ap- 
portioned the waters of the river as be- 
tween the upper basin states and the 
lower basin states. It provided also 
that Arizona and California should 
share equally in the waters not ap- 
propriated to the upper basin states or 
to Nevada. This Compact has been 
ratified unconditionally by five states. 
Arizona has declined to ratify it. Cali- 
fornia made its ratification conditional 
upon the construction of a_ storage 
reservoir. at 
Boulder Can- 


yon. 





Here Enters the 
Boulder Dam 

The Swing- 
Johnson Bill, in 
its present form, 
provides for the 
construction of 
the Boulder 
Canyon Reser- 
voir and also an 
All - American 
canal to replace 
the present Im- 
perial Valley 
canal. It au- 
thorizes the 
government to 
install and 
operate power 
plants in con- 
nection with the 
dam, and con- 














Senator Johnson in Pasadena 
Left to Right: Clayton R. Taylor, Chairman of Pasadena Board of City Directors; Senator Hiram W. 
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E. A. Leeckett, Vice President 


Carl G, Wopschall, Pasadena City Directors. 


templates meet- 
ing the entire 
cost of the pro- 
ject through 
(Turn to page 451) 
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The Farmer Problem 


No phase of Kiwanis attracts more interest just now 
than the problem of the farmer. It is a problem of no 
particular country and of no particular section of either of 
the two countries represented in Kiwanis International. 

The best thought of men who have given consideration to 
this problem is that in some form of coéperative marketing 
lies the solution of the problem to make life on the farm 
profitable. 

So believe Leon Rice and many others who have given 
deep thought to it. “The only hope of the farmers of the 
country lies in codperative marketing,” he says. 

“No business can prosper buying at the seller’s price and 
selling at the buyer’s price, because it is the rule of the 
buyer to buy as cheaply as he can and the seller to sell on a 
basis of reasonable profit. Individualism has kept the 
farmer disorganized; while his friends of the store and 
factory have caught the vision of the power of organiza- 
tion, and have learned the lesson of co-operation, the farm- 
er has followed the even tenor of his way and is suffering 
the consequences. Industry and big business long ago re- 
alized that in unity there was strength and it required 
governmental restraint in the form of anti-trust laws to 
curb them. And strange to say, in these anti-trust laws, 
the exception of their operation was in favor of agriculture. 
And yet agriculture has never used it, much less abused it. 

“What of the McNary-Haugen bill in the United States ? 
There seems to be nothing in it that is any more unsound 
than the tariff. And if industry has the tariff to protect it, 
why begrudge the poverty stricken farmers, if the same 
government that artificially inflates prices of their products, 
uses the same tactics to inflate prices of farm products to a 
cost plus profit basis? That is all the farmer asks, and 
surely the government is not going to extend it to industry 
and deny it to agriculture. 

“Few like the idea of paternalism, or of the protective 
tariff, but whether we like it or not the government has un- 
dertaken it, and the proposition is one of equality for all. 
If the tariff is to remain, give us the surplus control legis- 
lation to keep our controllable surplus from breaking our 
prices below production costs. The farmer is unlike the 
manufacturer. He can’t shut down; many elements enter 
into his production, most of which he has absolutely no con- 
trol over, such as, seasons, moisture, insect pests, etc. 

“During the war the slogan was ‘Food Will Win the 
War, and the farmers were urged to plant more. They 
did, and we won the war, but the poor farmer was lost in the 
back wash, and all the consolation he got was a bawling out 
for planting more. Acreage reduction is the advice he gets 
now, and while one farmer reduces the other increases, and 
the smallest surplus runs the pail over and the surplus fixes 
the price of the whole. So the farmer cannot control the 
surplus without assistance, either in organized marketing, 
or by some form of surplus control legislation. The 
former seems a long way off for reasons too numerous to 
mention, and meanwhile the farm problem looms larger 
and larger, until it now figures as the chief factor in the 


, 


presidential election in the United States.’ 

In just what form the remedy will come is difficult to 
foretell but as Kiwanis in every community is composed of 
thoughtful men and its meetings are of a thought provoking 
character, no Kiwanis club can devote too much time or too 
much discussion to this problem so vital to the progress of 
the continent. 

de 

here?” 


“Are you a citizen or do vou just live 
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Education 


Average young men who do not go to college are out 
just $72,000 by the time they have reached 60 years of 
age. 

That sum is the cash value of a college or university 
education says Dr. John S. Noffsinger, Secretary of the 
National Home Study Council. 

The average maximum income per year of the un- 
trained man in the United States is $1,200. Annual aver- 
age income of the high school graduate is $2,200 and that 
of the college graduate $6,000. 

Total earnings of the three classes of men up to the age 
of 60 are approximately placed at $45,000, $78,000 and 
$150,000. This gives the high school graduate a lead 
of $33,000 over the untrained worker and the college man 
$72,000 over the high school trained youth. The same 
ratio of difference in money earned exists between the 
home study student, who received the equivalent of a 
university training, and the high school graduate. 

The usual untrained man goes to work at the age of 
14 or 15 and reaches his maximum income at about 22 
years of age. Starting at 18 the high school graduate 
reaches his highest earning capacity at 40, while the average 
college, technical school graduate, or home study student 
begins at about 22 and continues to improve his income 
practically without a break. His average income of $6,000 
at 60 years is often surpassed. 

Yet each June finds hundreds of young Bachelors of 
Art going from office to office, trying to find employment. 

Vocational guidance has been taken up actively by hun- 
dreds of Kiwanis clubs. Out of their experience in busi- 
ness, gained by exposure to actual conditions, Kiwanis 
clubs have been able to help many young men find them- 
selves. 

Accepting a job is one thing, beginning a career is some- 
thing else. Many a fine business career has been ruined 
because the solution of the present moment bread and 
butter problem compelled a young man to take the first 
job offered. 

Vocational guidance has many forms in different clubs. 
Talks by club members on opportunities for local boys in 
local enterprises, talks on business in general, personal 
interviews on particular businesses and its prospects as a 
career, “Find Yourself” campaigns, employment bureaus, 
visits by high school students to local industrial plants, 
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work with teachers and with colleges are just a few such 
activities. 

The lure of the big city takes splendid young man power 
from the smaller cities and towns. Boys feel they have a 
better chance in a great city. Yet economists know that 
the average success of the man in the small city is greater 
than his average success in the big city. The small city 
which makes the local boy see the home town opportunities 
does a work which benefits both the boy and the town. 

Vocational guidance has many ramifications and great 
possibilities as a Kiwanis activity. Clubs not yet interested 
in the work should investigate. 

4D 


Kisses are the assets of matrimony, quarrels its 
liabilities. 
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It Isn't True! 


Haven't we got fun in our clubs; Jews and Gentiles, 
Catholics and Protestants, Swedes and Irish, this, that 
and the other kind of man, all of whom go to make up 
Kiwanis % 

Isn’t it comical to read the radical press of different 
factions and note what they say about each of us being 
a menace to the other and to the glorious institutions which 
make up our two governments ? 

In both countries we are liberal enough to let men think 

as they will on religious matters. We let men worship 

God in any of the many forms which He takes in their 
different minds. When we went to war with a martial 
enemy we did not ask each other any question about re- 
ligions. All we asked was that every Canadian be a 
Canadian and every citizen of the United States be true 
to his flag. 

Shoulder to shoulder, Jew and Catholic, Protestant and 
Irish, fought like the true men that they were. Religious 
prejudice was forgotten in patriotism. 

In Kiwanis we laugh at the fools who pretend to be- 
lieve that any one religion is doing more than try to con- 
vince people outside of it that they ought to be inside. 
No religious sect is trying to dominate the country. All 
are but trying to do their good work in the best way they 
know. 

Religious discussion does not arise in Kiwanis. The 
appeal of the under-privileged child, the exercise of the 
franchise, vocational guidance, relations between farmer 
and city man—such matters are not concerned with any 
religion except the common religion on which all creeds 
are based, the Golden Rule. 

Let them fight! Who cares! It is not our fight! We 
have a ring-side seat and may the Great Referee call the 
count of ten on any who try to disturb the serene progress 
of civilization. It is to laugh! 

“@ De 


St. Paul says “It pleased God by foolishness 
to save the world.” Kiwanis works at temes like 
that. 


“<< 


The New Plant 


The prosperity of a city depends on the number of people 
to whom it gives employment. Every new plant adds to 
the wealth of the entire town in proportion to the number 
of dollars it distributes to its employes. 

Banks find it good business to encourage new accounts 
of small sums which hardly pay the charges of carrying 
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the account. Banks encourage the accounts of young men, 
especially those who go into business for themselves. 

Businesses are like people. The little ones grow into 
big ones. Recognizing this, the bank encourages the little 
fellows, knowing that out of many smal] business enter- 
prises will grow up several big ones, which some bank 
will be glad to have as customers. 

This foresight could well be emulated by every service 
club. All new men who come into the city to start in 
business should be made welcome and in every way en- 
couraged. This is Chamber of Commerce work, but Ki- 
wanis clubs, working as they do in harmony with the local 
Chamber, can well take up this work in connection with 
them. 

Many a young business man, discouraged in thinking 
that every one is indifferent to him, could be inspired to 
success if made to feel that he and his enterprise were 
of consequence to the community. 

Kiwanians are business and professional men who get 
their living out of the town in which they live. No one 
can object to a “Buy it in the Home Town” slogan. As 
we all get our living out of the home town it is just that 
we should spend every possible dollar with home institu- 
tions, so that the dollar will remain in local circulation. 

Have the secretary of the Chamber of Commerce arrange 
a list of the products manufactured in the home city, ‘re- 
gardless of whether the plant is run by Kiwanians or not. 
Present this list of products by sample or talk to the club, 
that all may patronize home industries. 

Such an exhibit, properly explained could be well pre- 
sented to every local service club, that as many dollars 
as possible be kept in the home town. 

There is nothing selfish in this. It is but civic pride, 
a desire to help the home town, to put back into circulation 
the dollars we take out of it. There is no better way to 
help a young business to thrive than to spend local dollars 
for the local product! 

“GD 
A dollar in a bank rests easier than the same 
dollar on a horse or in a poker hand. 


8 De 
Mr. President 


There is a veteran wheeze of the newly arrived im- 
migrant who wrote home that ours is indeed a continent 
of joy. All he had to do was carry a hod of bricks up 
to the top of an eighth story building and a fellow up 
there did all the work. 

Somewhere originated the thought that all the president 
of a Kiwanis club has to do is appoint his committees and 
then sit in the center seat at the head table while they do 
all the work. 

How does this idea click with your experience, Mr. Pres- 
ident? An automobile manufacturer advertises “Ask the 
man who owns one.” It is suggested to Kiwanians to ask 
the man who has been one. It is easy to select names from 
the club roster to fill the printed list of Kiwanis com- 
mittees. But Kiwanis committees do not do their work on 
the printed page, worse luck! 

Mr. President has in his mind the functioning of every 
committee. He puts in much time bursting paper bags 
under standing committees because of their tendency to 
sit down. 

He appoints a chairman of program for three months; 
he is in constant consultation with that chairman to see 
that programs in line with the policy of the club are pre- 
pared. Every committee chairman in the club has a job 
to do, but it has ever and will ever devolve on the Presi- 
dent to see that each one functions so that the whole 
meshes like a well oiled machine. 
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Texas-O klahoma 


a splendid additions have been made 
in the Texas-Oklahoma District. The 
clubs at Mercedes and Edinburg, Texas, re- 
ceived their charters on April 11 and 12; 
Immediate Past Governor Frank M. Bailey 
presented the Blackwell, Oklahoma, club 
with its charter on April 25; Elgin, Texas, 
was chartered on May 5. 

Progress in the way of inter-club meetings 
is being made in the district. Especially 
noteworthy was the meeting held at Gaines- 
ville, Texas, on April 26 at which time the 
Gainesville club was joined by the Kiwanis 
clubs of Ardmore, Sherman and Denton. 
The Kiwanis Club of Austin has also enter- 
tained and participated in several inter-club 


meetings during the past few months, 


California-Nevada 
War the completion of the Kiwanis 

Club of Altadena, California, the 
California-Nevada District now numbers 
110 clubs. 

Recently three clubs in this district re- 
ceived their charters—Crescent City, Coal- 
inga and Sanger, California. 

The charter night at Crescent City, Cali- 
fornia, was a most unusual affair. On April 
29 at 5:30 A. M. a special automobile car- 
avan formed at Vallejo, California, 
proceeding north to Healdsburg where they 
were met by representatives of the Kiwanis 


was 





Club of Healdsburg and enjoyed a joint 
breakfast under the auspices of that club. 
Immediately following breakfast, the car- 
avan proceeded north over the Redwood 
Highway reaching Eureka, California, Fri- 
day evening in time to attend a special ladies’ 
night given by the Eureka club. On Satur- 
day morning a divisional meeting was held 
at Eureka at which all of the ten clubs in 
Division VIII were represented, delegates 
from seven of these clubs having travelled 
over six hundred miles to be present. 

A joint luncheon with the Eureka club 
on Saturday was followed by the trip to 
Crescent City where Lieutenant Governor 
Isadore G. Meyer presented the charter to 
the Crescent City club. Over two hundred 
and forty Kiwanians and guests were 
present, including visitors from the Medford 
and Ashland Kiwanis clubs of the Pacific- 
Northwest District. The entire trip was an 
outstanding one and owes much of its suc- 
cess to the able leadership of Lieutenant- 
Governor Isadore G. Meyer of Division 
VIII. 

The Kiwanis Club of Coalinga received 
its charter in a rather unique way. On the 
evening of May 18 after a delightful dinner 
attended by Kiwanians and their ladies from 
nearby everyone adjourned to a 
theatre where a program was presented by 
the Coalinga club, their sponsoring club, 
Hanford, and 
The charter was presented from the stage, 


clubs, 


other clubs in Division V. 


sTsons hs 





the 
the 


where President W. E. Whittington of 
Coalinga club and all the presidents of 
clubs represented at the meeting were as- 
sembled. President Whittington called the 
audience to its feet, had them sing “America” 
and give the pledge to the flag. Following 
this the charter was presented by Lieutenant- 
Governor Ruben C, Hill and President Cecil 
Demme of the sponsoring club, Hanford, 
presented an American flag to the Coalinga 
club. Over eight hundred people from 
neighboring communities were present and 
in view of the scattered population in this 
district, this proved a splendid manner of 
presenting the charter to this club. 

In this same division the Kiwanis Club of 
Sanger received its charter on the evening 
of May 23, which was also presented by 
Lieutenant-Governor Ruben C. Hill. This 
affair was well attended by Kiwanians and 
their ladies from all nearby clubs. 

During the past months District Governor 
Wendell C. Thomas has made many trips 
the district, 
various divisions and reports that all meet- 
ings have shown careful planning and that 
the programs were exceedingly educational 
and instructive. 

All-Kiwanis Night was universally ob- 
served throughout the district, many of the 
clubs making this meeting an inter-club af- 
fair with their 
while others enjoyed a ladies’ night, fol- 


throughout visiting with the 


other clubs in divisions, 


lowed by dancing. 








An International exhibit, such as the one shown above, will be displayed for delegates and visitors at every district convention this year. 


District Convention Exhibit 


The exhibit, 


which is placed on a three-panelled screen making six sides of displayed space, will be included with the regular district exhibits which the governors are 


now planning. 


All clubs are urged to send good display material for their district exhibits to those district officials who have been intrusted with the preparation 


of exhibits. 


Kiwanians may have an opportunity of studying the contents. 
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District governors and club secretaries are also asked that the International exhibits receive prominent locations at the conventions so that 
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Pullman, Washington, wants a new hotel and through the cooperation of the club and the Depart- 
ment of Architecture of the State College of Washington, two members of the faculty of which are 
members of the Kiwanis club, a prize competition was held, the subject of which was “A Hotel 


for Pullman”. 


The club donated a reference book in architecture for the first prize and when 


the competition was completed voluntary contributions were made by the members sufficient to give 
a prize to each of the seven students competing. 


New England 

N accordance with its annual custom the 
I Portland club sponsored on April 26, an 
inter-club meeting as part of its observance 
of United States-Canada Week. This meet- 
ing, in the form of a reception to Lieutenant- 
Governor Frank G, Farrington, was largely 
attended by representatives of eleven clubs 
in Maine and New Hampshire. There were 
nearly four hundred present and Lieutenant 
Governor Farrington together with Presi- 
dent Cleaves of the Portland club, welcomed 
the Canadian guest of honor, Douglas J. 
Bremner, Immediate Past President of the 
Montreal club. Mr. Bremner gave a splen- 
did address on “Canada,” outlining the prog- 
ress of the Canadian Government during 
the past few years. A very pleasing feature 
of the program was the advancing of the 
colors. The flags of both countries were 
carried to their relative positions at the head 


table by color guards correctly uniformed. 
* * » 


Pacipic-Northwest 


NE of the most unique installations on 
O record in Kiwanis circles was that 
given District Governor Jack Magladry of 
Eugene, Oregon, over Radio Station KEX 
of the Western Broadcasting System, on 
April 26. Hugh Winder, chairman of the 
District Committee on Music and Manager 
of the huge Portland radio station, turned 
the microphone over to Kiwanis District 
officials for a five-hour program. Musical 
groups from Kiwanis clubs over a radius of 
a hundred miles, were present to contribute 
their artistry. Prominent State, City and 
Kiwanis officials made addresses and Past 
District Governor Sylvester W. Lawrence 
officially inducted Governor Magladry into 
office. Thousands of Kiwanians throughout 
the West held “listening in” parties for 
the event. Governor Magladry, a retired 
lumberman and capitalist, is devoting his 
entire time to the work and expects to have 
personal contact with every club in the dis- 
trict before his year is over. 

The seventy-first club was built at Kel- 


logg, Idaho, on April 27 under the direction 
of International Field Representative Charles 
H. Lincoln and assisted by the sponsor club 
of Coeur d’Alene. Officers of the new unit 
are: President, Walter C. Clark; District 
Trustee, Lester S. Harrison; Secretary, J. W. 
Bishop. 

On May 5 the charter was presented to 
the Sandpoint Kiwanis club by District 
Governor Magladry. Two hundred fifty 
Kiwanians from the Panhandle of Idaho 
and eastern Washington attended the event. 
On May 16, University (Seattle) Kiwanians 
received their charter from International 
Trustee James P. Neal of Walla Walla. 
Over 300 Kiwanians and ladies partook of 
the banquet served in the ballroom of the 
Wilsonian Hotel, adjoining the campus of 
the University of Washington. Representa- 
tives of fifteen Kiwanis clubs were present. 
Former Mayor Hugh M. Caldwell of 
Seattle was toastmaster. District Governor 
Magladry welcomed the new club into the 
Kiwanis fold. Past Lieutenant Governor 
George Hansuld, President of Vancouver, 
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B. C. Kiwanis club, presented a Canadian 
flag on behalf of his club and Samuel Mel- 
rose, President of Seattle Kiwanis club, 
presented the University club with an 
American flag. 

On June 1 the charter of Kiwanis Inter- 
national was presented to the Ontario, Ore- 
gon, Kiwanis club by District Governor 
Magladry. This group is unique in having 
been sponsored by a club outside the district, 
that of Weiser, Idaho. The Kiwanians of 
Weiser, Payette and Baker, Oregon attended 
the charter banquet en masse. 

On June 2 the “On to Memphis” delega- 
tion left Seattle via the official Union Pacific 
Route. The crowd was augmented at Port- 
land by the Oregon delegation. The Pacific- 
Northwest group joined the California- 
Nevada Special at St. Louis, Missouri, where 
a breakfast was staged by the Kiwanians 
of that city. 

Chairman Fred J. Cullen of Puyallup is 
proud of the development of the inter-club 
relations work. During the past month inter- 
esting meetings of this type have been held 
by: Shelton, Olympia and Elma at Aber- 
deen; Corvallis at Albany; Anacortes at Mt. 
Vernon; Bellingham at Vancouver, B. C.; 
Centralia at Elma; Chehalis at Shelton; 
Seattle at Edmonds and University; Everett 
at University and Stanwood; Klamath Falls 
at Ashland; Moscow at Pullman; Mt. 
Vernon at Anacortes; Pasco at Kennewick; 
Portland at Vancouver, Washington; Ta- 
coma at University and Walla Walla at 
Pendleton. During the month the Pasco 
Travelling Bell was delivered to Bremerton 
by a delegation from Tacoma, and the trophy 
passed along to Seattle by a large group from 
Bremerton. 

On May 12 a conference of the clubs of 
Division V was called at Colfax, Washing- 
ton, by Lieutenant Governor Thomas Neill. 
Afternoon conference topics were assigned 
as follows: Forrest Watson, Spokane 
“Under-Privileged Child Work”; A. H. 
Syverson, Spokane—‘“The District Conven- 
tion”; Fulton Gale, Moscow—‘Vocational 
Guidance”; Fred Sievers, Pullman—‘“Cre- 
ating a Better Understanding Between 
Country and City Men”; O. W. Nelson, 
Coeur d’Alene—“Directors and Committee 
Meetings”; O. C. Glaser, Colfax—‘Relation- 
ship Between Kiwanis and Chambers of 
Commerce.” Over 200 attended the evening 

















Kiwanians of Bell, California, planted trees in living memory of all past presidents and the 

present president of the club. Four trees were placed in the ground in honor of Ray F. Chesley, 

Frank L. Whitelock (mow lieutenant-governor of Division No. 3), Frank R. Cromenberger and 
D. L. Moore. 
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banquet at which time International Trustee 
James P. Neal of Walla Walla spoke on 
“The Aims and Ideals of Kiwanis Inter- 
national.” Entertainment features were pro- 
vided by the Kiwanis clubs of Pullman and 
Moscow. Delegations were present from 
Pullman, Moscow, Coeur D’Alene, Sand- 
point, Walla Walla, Spokane, Lewiston and 


Wenatchee. 


NMG ssourt-K ansas-Arkansas 


A’ the first half of the year passes into 
history, we feel quite sure after taking 
inventory of the activities of clubs, the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Arkansas District is not only 
maintaining the high standard that has been 
set for it but will reach higher altitudes in 
the realm of service organizations than it 
has ever before attained,” writes District 
Secretary Paul H. Greenlaw. “We mention 
with pardonable pride that the District has 
reached too per cent in regard to monthly 
reports for the first four months of the year.” 

Divisional have held in 
all divisions of the Missouri-Kansas-Arkan- 
sas District under the supervision of lieuten- 
ant-governors with the exception of Division 
VII and the southeastern section of Division 
1. ‘The dates for these were set but the flood 
prevented them held. 
Governor Hill was present at all division- 


meetings been 


catastrophe being 
al conferences with the exception of Divi- 
sion II the flood preventing his arrival at 
Excelsior Springs in time for the meeting. 
On April 23 Governor Hill presented the 
charter to the East Suburbs Club of Kansas 
City, Missouri. 
club as sponsors of the East Suburbs club, 
presented a very beautiful American flag. 
Over sixty clubs were represented at the 


The Kansas City, Missouri, 


Memphis Convention. 


Ohio 
W. WITTER, Chairman of 


RED 
ous District Committee on 
writes the following in regard to the 
Convention: It is the opinion 
of the Ohio delegation that this was a great 


the 
Publicity 


Memphis 


gathering and the inspiration that we re- 


ceived will be of inestimable value to our 


district and clubs. 


“Ohio feels doubly grateful for this con- 
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sung men who use Kiwanis song book. 


A. Tennyson Wilkinson of Shizuoka, Japan, 


engaged in educational work, heard of the Kiwanis song book and requested copies for this class of 


young 


vention, because of the unanimous election 
of Henry Heinz for International President. 
and the re-élection of Russell 
C. Heddleston as lrustee.” 
President Heinz is a great favorite in Ohio 


our Own 


International 


having visited us on a number of occasions 
during his term of International Treasurer 
and Ohio predicts a great year for Kiwanis 
International during his incumbency. 

The Ohio leaving Cin- 
cinnati was send-off by 
members of the Cincinnati club. Included 
in the Ohio Past International 
President Edmund F. Arras, 
International and Mrs. Russell C. 
Heddleston, Immediate Past District Gov- 
ernor and Mrs. Wilby G. Hyde, District 
Governor and Mrs. Howard Smith, District 
Secretary Pete Land, Past District Governor 
Robert F. Frey, Lieutenant Governor Irvin 
D. Quick and District Publicity 
and Mrs, Fred. W. Witter. 


District Secretary Pete Land was present- 


delegation on 
given a ‘royal 
party were 
Mrs, 


Trustee 


and 


Chairman 


ed with a beautiful set of dishes at the Ohio- 
Indiana. District dinner. The next 
event will be the Ohio District Convention 
at Cincinnati, October 3, 4, and 5. 


big 











The Kiwanis Club of Independence, Kansas, maintains a permanent camp for Camp Fire: Girls. 
This camp which was built by the club at a cost of $2,500 is also enjoyed by many under-privi- 
leged girls, 


men. 
Indiana 
HE six divisions of the Indiana Dis- 
trict held their annual meetings the 


first and second weeks in May, the total at- 
tendance being approximately fifty per cent 
Dis- 


trict Governor Carl E, Endicott was present 


of the club membership in the district. 


at each of these meetings, travelling ap- 
proximately a thousand miles. 

About 250 men were present at the fourth 
divisional meeting held at Muncie on May 
3. Lieutenant Governor Carl L. Houston ot 
Marion presided at this Win- 
chester won the attendance prize, having all 
but clubs 
put on stunts and the inspirational address 


occasion. 


two members present. Various 


of the evening was given by Rev. Harry M. 
Allburt of Huntington. 


Clubs of the Division V met at New 
Albany, Wednesday evening, May 4. Over 
thirty delegates of the Evansville club 


travelled 125 miles by auto for this meeting. 
Attendance honors went to the Orleans club. 
Lieutenant William 
of New Albany presided and Houston Quin 
former Mayor of Louisville, Kentucky, gave 


Governor Schwaninger 


the principal address. 

Last May the clubs in the sixth division 
Columbus. The out-of-doors stunts 
the 
an afternoon 
Commerce 
and good 
bridge and sight-seeing trip were arranged 
for the ladies. In the evening, a banquet 
was held. Lieutenant Governor John Early 
of Greenfield and the 
address was given by Douglas Malloch of 
Chicago. 

Lieutenant Governor Harry McDowell of 
Winamac presided at the first divisional 
meeting held at South May 9. 
About 350 men were present and the clubs 
staged a number of fine stunts. The Bremen 
club with 1oo per cent in the Attendance 
Contest, was also 100 per cent at the divi- 
sional meeting. 

Fort Wayne’s new Catholic Community 
Center, was the scene of the divisional meet- 
ing of the Division II, Wednesday evening, 
May 11. Lieutenant Governor C. R. Mc- 


met at 


staged in morning were followed by 


meeting at the Chamber of 


where addresses, feature num- 


bers friendship prevailed. <A 


presided principal 


Bend on 
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Nabb presided. Peru men and Goshen 
women carried off the attendance prizes. 

Noblesville was host to the clubs of Divi- 
sion III at City Park on May 12. The 
principal address was given by Professor 
J. R. Schutz of North 
Manchester. 
ant-Governor §. D, 
Weldy of Noblesville 
presided at this con- 
ference. 

On May 31, 
City became the six- 
ty-fifth club in the 
Indiana District, when 
Governor Carl E, 
Endicott presented the 
charter. hun- 
dred Kiwanians were 
present at the charter 


Lieuten- 


Gas 


Two 


presentation exer- 
The officers of 
are as fol- 

President, 
Clayton Millspaugh; 
Vice President, Frank 
Secretary 


cises. 
the club 


lows: 


Harrigan; 
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West Virginia 
NE of the live club publications in this 
district, the Morgantown Duster, an- 
nounces the names of the chairmen of the 
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presided at the Trustees’ Conference; 
George Bennett, Secretary of the Rockford 
club handled the Secretaries’ Conference and 
C. W. Tennant, President of the Aurora club 
took care of the committee men and other 
Kiwanians. Follow- 
ing the conferences, 
all the delegates as- 
sembled in the main 
dining hall 
reports of the various 
conferences were 
given. 

In the evening, a 
splendid banquet was 
held. At 
sion the division was 
presented with a 
beautiful treasure 
chest to be used as 
a trophy to be car- 
ried from one club to 
another in inter-club 
visitations. 

Approximately 150 
Kiwanians from Di- 
vision VI attended 


where 


this occa- 








Derrill 
Treasurer, J. Willard 
Ball; District Trus- 
tee, W. M. Hopper. 


+ ¥ > 


Patterson; 


(Carolinas 
Bern Kiwanians jour- 


HIRTY New 
neyed to Jacksonville, Wednesday, May 


25, to enjoy a joint meeting with the Wil- 
mington Kiwanis club. This meeting was 
the first of a series of inter-club meetings 
which will be held to bring the clubs and the 
cities they represent into closer relationship. 

The members of both motored to 
Riverview Inn from their respective cities 
arriving there and exchanging 
greetings the Jacksonville lodge 
room where a most interesting program was 


clubs 
and after 
went to 


enjoved. 
o . 


-Minnesota-Dakotas 
IWANIANS of the Minnesota-Dakotas 
District are becoming well informed, 

highly educated men. One wonders in look- 
ing over the programs of the Kiwanis clubs 
what the business men did before the age of 
service clubs to become acquainted with the 
The 
programs of the clubs show that no man can 
attendant at luncheons and not 
become interested and informed about a 
great many valuable subjects which touch his 


many subjects that are vital to the day. 


be a steady 


life in ways and of which he would 
remain ignorant for the most part if it were 
these Kiwanis Surely 
Kiwanis is proving to be a new university, 


Inter- 


many 


not for programs. 


For instance, the Kiwanian at 
national Falls the other day listened atten- 
tively to a the growth of the 
operation of the motion picture industry. At 
the same time fellow Kiwanian at 
Watertown, South Dakota, heard the argu- 


ments against the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 


story of 


his 


waterway and undoubtedly was surprised 
to find that there are opposing arguments to 
this project so popular in the Northwest. At 


the same time a Kiwanian in Duluth also 


listened to an exposition of the relationship 
between the Kiwanis club and the Associa- 
tion of Commerce by Dr. W. S. Coventry, 
immediate past governor of the district. 


Seme of the children who enjoyed the Kiwanis Fresh Air Camp sponsored by the Kiwanis clubs 


of Warren, Niles, Hubbard and Girard, Ohio. 


various convention committees for the dis- 
trict convention to be held in Martinsburg 
on September 26 and 27: Dr. A. Bruce 
Eagle, General Chairman; Registration, H. 
C. Hammann; Hotels, L. H. Thompson; 
Publicity, J. N. Kilmer; Music, G. B, Geyer; 
Finance, R. A. Harrison; Halls, Albert 
Couchman; Badges, J. W. Lloyd; Country 
Club, E. M. Sites; Trains and Information, 
W. O. Coover; Reception, E. E. Church; 
Decoration, J. E. Thrasher; Tours and 
Transportation, William H. Perry. 

The Sistersville club, which claims to be 
the greatest visiting club in the district, 
recently visited Middlebourne and showed 
the business men there what a Kiwanis club 
can do and why its existence is justified. 
The club has also completed arrangements 
for a joint meeting with the St. Marys club. 

The famous comedian, Will Rogers, ap- 
peared twice in the district during May, 
first at Beckley and then at Bluefield. Both 
of his appearances were sponsored by the 
Kiwanis clubs of the respective cities and 
they both report packed houses. Every club 
in the district responded to District Gover- 
nor Bias’ appeal for contributions for the re- 
lief of the Mississippi Valley flood sufferers, 


Ilinois-Eastern Lowa 


NTERNATIONAL Trustee Horace W. 

McDavid, District Governor Dr. F. P. 
Hammond, District Clyde I. 
Backus, Lieutenant Governor Karl J. Stouf- 
fer and Past Lieutenant Governor Steve 
Bennett attended the divisional meeting held 
at Aurora on April 6. The following clubs 
were represented at this conference: Austin, 
Batavia, Brookfield, Berwyn, Elgin, Ferest 
Park, La Grange, Melrose Park, Mendota, 
Rockford, St. Charles, West Side and 
Aurora. 

During the afternoon the various confer- 
ences were held. Michael Zimmer, Past 
President of the West Side club, was in 
charge of the Presidents’ Conference; Paul 
Brust, Trustee of the Melrose Park club 


Secretary 


the conference o n 
April 18 at Macomb. 
The meeting started 
at four o’clock in the afternoon and consist- 
ed of an Open Forum, Trustees’ Conference, 
Presidents’ Conference and Secretaries’ Con- 
ference. The Open Forum was presided over 
by Dr. H. V. Thomas, President of the 
Chillicothe club; Walter C. Howard of the 
Quincy club was in charge of the Trustees’ 
Conference; J. Harry Catlow of the Burling- 
ton club presided at the Presidents’ Confer- 
ence; Harry T. Burkitt, Secretary of the 
Chillicothe club handled the Secretaries’ 
Conference. 

These conferences were visited by District 
Governor Hammond and Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Wilfred Arnold, and many questions 
relative to the work of the various Kiwanis 
clubs were discussed. 

Three hundred and twenty-five Kiwanians 
gathered at the inter-club meeting at De- 
catur, Illinois, on April 26. The principal 
guest of honor was Ralph A. Amerman, then 
International President, who made a very 
instructive and inspiring talk on the cordial 
relationship and fine spirit existing between 
clubs of Canada and United States. It also 
marked the presentation of a Canadian flag 
by the West Toronto club to the Decatur, 
Illinois club, the presentation being made by 
Ralph Amerman on behalf of the West 
Toronto club. The United States Flag, the 
gift of the Decatur, Illinois, club was pre- 
sented by Past International President John 
H. Moss to the West Toronto club. J. R. 
Holt, President of the Decatur club, received 
the flag on behalf of the Decatur club with 
appropriate remarks. 

Representatives from more than nineteen 
clubs of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa District 
were present at this occasion. There were 
also present District Governor F. P. Ham- 
mond, District Secretary Clyde I. Backus, 
District Treasurer John W. Hartz, Past 
Governor George Shurtleff, Kaywin Ken- 
nedy, Chairman of District Committee on 
Inter-Club Relations, and _ International 
Trustee Horace W. McDavid. Clyde I. 
Backus, District Secretary, presided. 

Many fine comments have been received 
concerning the district bulletin. 
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Idaho Falls, Idaho, Proves That a Supply 
of Pure Water for the City is Available 

It was in December 1925 at one of the 
luncheons of the Kiwanis Club of Idaho 
Falls, Idaho, that a bomb was exploded that 
stirred the water question of Idaho Falls 
into a hurricane of talk which meant nothing 
less than carrying through with the subject. 
It was one of those luncheons characterized 
by boosting the wonders at your doorstep; 
telling of the fairyland in which we live; 
of the unlimited opportunities awaiting us 
on every hand. The president of the club 
had called for any word or thought for the 
good of Kiwanis. It was at this inspired 
moment when a member of the club ex- 
pressed the same views of the beautiful 
country and prosperous city as had been the 
order of things and then touched the fuse 
to the water bomb question by asking, “How 
long will this city continue drinking sewage; 
how long will we humble our civic pride by 
bathing in water loaded with mud; how 
can a city hope to advance with a water 
supply polluted?” 

From this nucleus the campaign of 1926 
for better water for Idaho Falls started. 
A Water Committee was appointed by the 
president of the club and an extensive study 
of the situation was made. Among the ac- 
tivities of the committee was a complete sur- 
vey of a stream known as Willow Creek 
whick empties into the Snake River at Idaho 
Falls in a location which permits this water 
to enter the city’s water mains and thence 


to the citizens. This stream was patrolled 


and studied by members of the club for a 
distance of six miles from the mouth. The 
reports established the facts that many ex- 
tremely unsanitary conditions existed. Pic- 
tures were taken of this situation and were 
shown at public gatherings during the cam- 
paign which followed. A complete report 
of these findings and studies was also sub- 
mitted to the Mayor and City Council for 
their deliberation. 

The action of the City Council on this 
report culminated in the appointment of a 
Pure Water Committee early in March 1926. 
This action opened the campaign for good 
water. Then opposition came to the front. 
The committee was informed that bond is- 
sues for this purpose had been defeated in 
the past and would be defeated again. 
Many of the well-meaning objectors called 
attention to the fact that they had drunk 
this water for thirty years without the slight- 
est injury. The committee was quite cer- 
tain that many of these good citizens were 
entirely truthful and the committee felt sure 
that many of these old timers represented 
the survival of the fittest. It is a well known 
fact that the Creator endowed some of man- 
kind with resisting forces against which, 
seemingly, no microbe could penetrate. But 
in the quiet resting place known as “Rose 
Hill,” the Silent Reaper there marked the 
toll from drinking polluted water. 

The educational features of the water 
campaign consisted of public addresses by 
members of the State Board of Health, local 


hysicians and citizens. Pictures of the 
pay 


banks of the polluted streams were shown 
on screens. In fact every effort was made 
to explain clearly the water situation in 
Idaho Falls. 

In April, 1926, the bond issue was de- 
feated. The opposition triumphed, but only 
for a short time. It was suggested that the 
city put down a test well and demonstrate 
if pure water and soft water could be thus 
obtained. At a depth of 310 feet through 
solid lava rock water was struck and a well 
brought in with a capacity of 1,000 gallons 
a minute. The Kiwanians of Idaho Falls, 
Idaho, dedicate their time and efforts to 
effect this realization. 

Pasadena, California, Interested 
in the Boy Scouts 
following interesting letter was re- 


South 


The 
ceived by the Kiwanis Club of South Pasa- 
dena, California, from the South Pasadena 
Council of Boy Scouts of America: “This 
letter is not merely a message of thanks for 
the beautiful fireplace which you recently 
presented to the Boy Scouts of this city but 
is a letter which carries with it the heart- 
felt appreciation of every Boy Scout for all 
that the Kiwanis club has done for them. 

“Let us remind you of a few things which 
you have done for us and for which we are 
sincerely grateful. When the Boy Scouts 
of this city were in need of help in their 
effort to get a first class local Council you 
unanimously backed them and elected a Boy 
Scout committee who saw to it that the goal 
was reached. When a Scout leader in this 





























One hundred twenty-nine new American citizens, representing nineteen different nations, formally received their citizenship papers at a meeting of the 
Kiwanis Club of Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
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The club-house built for the Boy Scouts by the Kiwanis Club of South Pasadena, California, nestles 
at the base of a hillside covered with beautiful ferns and the towering oaks, eucalyptus and sycamores 


lend «a spirit of grandeur to the surroundings. 


In the foreground is the flag pole which a member of 


the club gave the Scouts. 


city needed financial aid to enable him to 
take an advanced Scout leader’s course at 
the University of California, with the idea 
that he come back and serve the 
community better, you furnished that aid. 


would 


“When a group of Scout men with a Ki- 
took themselves 
the building of a Scout club house for this 


wanian as chairman upon 
city, your members gave unflinchingly of the 
they handle and the 
services which they render. When this club- 
house was in the course of construction you 
saw fit to present us with a beautiful fire- 
place as a gift from the club as a whole. 


commodities which 


“You have furnished leadership to our 
very noticeable degree. 
he superintendent of schools, a Kiwanian, 


organization to a 


has made available the use of school-rooms 
Your Immediate Past 
President is our district representative and 


for Scout meetings. 


a Vice-president of your club is our district 
Twelve members of our lo- 
cal council are Kiwanians. 

“When the Boy Scouts put on a benefit 
show you bought hundreds of tickets and 
through your splendid coéperation made it 
possible for them to make $600. Many of 
the members were at the Pasadena stadium 
to see South Pasadena troops take first place 
field Your 
members were there to cheer the Scouts on to 
success and their presence helped a South 
Pasadena Scout wall scaling team establish 
You have shown the 
boys that you are interested in them, in many 
ways and not the least of these, you have 
had many of them to your luncheons. A boy 
remembers a jolly time with a bunch of good 
fellows and it has more good results than 
are commonly connected with it. We hope 
vou will give them more opportunities to 
meet and make friends with men of high 
character at your luncheons. Possibly you 
do not fully realize that through your kindly 
interest in the boys of our community you 
are cheating the unscrupulous man of an 
opportunity to befriend them.” 


commissioner. 


honors in the annual meets. 


a new world’s record. 


Paterson, New Jersey, Has Fine Boys’ 
Club 

Almost every industrial city has its “boy 
problem” and Paterson, New Jersey, is no 
exception. The Kiwanis club of that city 
is active in helping the under-privileged 
boys. It has interested itself in a boys’ 
club which now has a membership of nine- 
one under-privileged boys who meet every 
Saturday evening at five o’clock and enjoy 
healthful recreation under trained leader- 
ship. The boys have on their own initia- 
tive, formed a basketball team and are the 
proud possessors of an eleven game winning 
streak. It is becoming more and more ap- 
parent that they have come to regard every 
Kiwanian as a big brother and there has 
grown up between the two a spirit akin to 
brotherhood. 

In addition to the work of the club, va- 
rious Kiwanians have displayed an active 
interest in the boys’ welfare. Dr. P. A. 
Bourke, president of the Kiwanis club has 
given free examination of the eyes and has 
supplied glasses where they were needed; 
Dr. P. A. Weinberg has examined the teeth 


of every boy. Much credit for the success 
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of this undertaking is given Kiwanian Harry 
Page and his committee for the splendid 
way in which they have carried forward 
this work among the boys. He has been 
ably assisted by Rus Davies, past president, 
and Bert Gessler, chairman of the committee 
on public affairs. In addition, every mem- 
ber of the club at some time or other attends 
the boys’ meetings and lends his moral sup- 
port to the project. 

One of the finest features of the boys’ club 
is that it recognizes no preference of religion, 
race, creed or color. Every boy enjoys the 
same privilege which in itself is a great 
lesson in American principles. It is the 
hope of Paterson Kiwanians that out of this 
cosmopolitan group of under-privileged 
boys will come many fine American citizens. 

* * + 
Fairfield, Alabama, Builds in Various 
Directions 

The Fairfield, Alabama, Kiwanis 
recently sponsored a radio program over 
Station WBRC, Birmingham. The com- 
mittee in charge prepared a very unique 
program for this occasion and direct proof 
of its success was the large number of tele- 
grams received. 

The activities of the club during the past 
year have been in true accord with its motto 
“We Build.” It has done much toward 
building character, good citizenship and com- 
munity spirit and has thereby gained the 
appreciation of the entire citizenship. The 
following are some of the outstanding activ- 
ities for the past year: Furnished needed 
medical aid to crippled boy; entertained 
twenty-five under-privileged boys; assisted 
many needy families; entered float in county 
fair parade; contributed towards the Fair- 
field public library; donated to the Junior 
high school fund; ran page advertisement 
in Fairfield Press in interest of payment of 
Poll Tax and good citizenship; erected wel- 
come signs at four principal entrances to 
Fairfield. 


club 


* * * 
Monroe, Wisconsin, Presents 
Minstrel Show 
The minstrel show staged by the Kiwanis 
Club of Monroe, Wisconsin, lived up to the 
record held by Monroe for good home talent 
shows. Sixty members of the club took part 
in this show which was staged along the 
old time minstrel with its center man, end 
men, choruses, and jokes. The net proceeds, 
amounting to over $500, will be used for 
the under-privileged child work carried on 
by the Monroe Kiwanis club. 





All clubs in the West Central Division of the Pennsylvania District were represented at the inter-club 
meeting held at New Kensington, 








How Ocean City, New Jersey, Entertains 
Its Visitors 


The song of the rolling breakers on the 
beach of Ocean City, New Jersey, is inspir- 
ing and impressive, but the Kiwanian who 
visits this seashore resort in the summer is 
more impressed by the songs of the Ocean 
City Kiwanis club. For those who are not 
familiar with the resorts along the South 
Jersey coast, Ocean City is the southern 
neighbor of Atlantic City, separated from 
this resort by the Egg Harbor inlet. Its 
slogan “America’s Greatest Family Resort” 
is descriptive of its characteristics. 

One of the problems, though a pleasant 
one, which this clubs faces is entertaining 
visiting Kiwanians. During the summer 
season when most of the eastern population 
flocks to the seashore for health and recrea- 
tion, Ocean City’s population is twenty times 
greater than in winter. The number of visit- 
ing Kiwanians increases proportionately. 

Like every other wide-awake Kiwanis 
club, it desired to make a fine impression on 
Inasmuch as the number of 
visitors is far beyond the percentage of the 
average club, the entertainment committee 
found difficulty furnishing speakers and en- 
tertainment above par. One member bluntly 
stated that the methods used in trying to 
boost the club and incidentally the resort, 
were not going across and added “No won- 
when members won't 
sing.” This caustic remark got under the 
hides of many of the members and the result 
was that for the next few weeks, the walls 
of the meeting room vibrated with lusty, if 
Whether the sound of 
their own voices pleased the singers or what, 
the miracle happened—they not only 
sang, but they liked it. The result was an 
atmosphere 


its visitors. 


der, even our own 


not musical, voices. 


entirely new surrounding the 
club. 

The singing, however, was not confined to 
the club luncheons. Public occasions arose to 
which the Kiwanis club responded by sing- 
ing in a body. As an illustration, one of the 
most inspiring customs in Ocean City is held 
on Christmas eve when the entire Kiwanis 
club sings Christmas carols from the steps 
of the City Hall. Practically half the pop- 
ulation participate in the affair. After the 
singing is finished, a wreath is placed on a 
monument in respect to who died 
during the year. The ceremony is completed 
by a capable speaker who spreads the Yule- 
tide The whole affair takes but a 


those 


spirit. 
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Prize potatoes exhibited by the 4-H Potato Club, sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Rochester, New 
York, were a part of the display of the State Horticultural Society. 


half hour and leaves an impression that lasts 
the entire year. 

Another development is the formation of 
an all Kiwanis orchestra which plays at 
every luncheon meeting. Much of the credit 
of developing the Ocean City club into a 
singing organization should be given to W. 
H. Collisson, Jr., its first president and Dr. 
Charles H. Vail, who act as song leaders. 

ae * a 
Los Angeles, California, Has New 
Greeting Button for Visitors 


The Kiwanis Club of Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia, has devised a greeting button card 
to distinguish visiting Kiwanians from other 
This button 
card 314” in diameter, is printed in orange 
and green on white stock with orange blos- 
som design. ‘The club reports that this idea 
is working out very satisfactorily and that it 


visitors who are not members. 


is being adopted by other clubs in California. 
* * * 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Helps War 
Widows and Orphans 
The Winnipeg, 
has for the past eight years carried on spe- 
cial work in caring for the war widows and 
orphans who have been left as a result of 
the Great War. In so doing the club has 


Manitoba, Kiwanis club 














A kite contest sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Fort Wayne, Indiana, gave the children an oppor- 
tunity to show their originality, Here are a few of the kites on exhibition on Kite Day. 


devoted the necessary funds and has also 
engaged a Deaconess, who is a war widow, 
to handle the many cases which require inti- 
mate knowledge of social and home condi- 
During the past year, the Deacon- 
ess made 496 visits to homes and seventy- 
five visits to hospitals. In addition to this, 
251 mothers and children have called at her 
The 
practical work of the committee in charge of 
this activity includes in addition to securing 


tions. 


home for information and assistance. 


an extension of pensions for 
three children their 
education, the providing of fuel, clothing, 
and household needs for thirty-seven fami- 


government 


wishing to continue 


lies. School books were supplied and medical 
treatment arranged for a number of chil- 
dren; a radio set was supplied to a war 
widow who had been in the hospital for 
seven months; sixteen boys and girls were 
placed in foster homes during the past year; 
three girls were provided with wecessary 
comforts while confined to a tubercular sani- 
tarium; ten boys and girls were assisted to 
secure a business college education, six of 
whom have completed their course and are 
and 
good wages; approximately 200 parcels of 
food were collected at Christmas for dis- 
tribution among needy war stricken families. 
The actual money paid out for this work 
during the year amounted to $2,161. 

A further activity to help the war orphans 
has been the organization of a naval cadet 
band. This band is made up of those who 
are particularly well adapted to music and 
the club has provided $1,000 for the pur- 
chase of the instruments and to 
defray the cost of instructing the boys. 

Although the work of the club with the 
war widows and orphans is a heavy respon- 
sibility, the members decided after a care- 
ful survey of local needs, that their energies 
this year could best be devoted to supplying 
quartz lamps to enable sunshine treatment 
to be given to inmates of the Winnipeg 
Children’s Hospital who are suffering from 
tubercular diseases. Following this decision, 
the club produced an old time minstrel show 
which netted approximately $3400. This 
sum will be devoted to the purchase of 
quartz lamps. 


now in permanent positions earning 


necessary 
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Public Health Service for Madisonville, 
Kentucky 

Madisonville, Kentucky, club has 

been noteworthy civic affairs. 

The Committee on Public Affairs has 

cured a public health service for its county 

and has raised about $3,000 for the erection 


The 
active in 
se- 


of electric signs at the north and south 
entrances to the city. 
a7 * > 
Columbus, Indiana, Wins Basketball 
Honors 
More laurels were 
achieved by the Co- 


lumbus, Indiana, Ki- 
wanis recently 
when it defeated an- 
other civic organiza- 


club 


tion in a challenge 
basketball game. A 
crowd of 2,000 per- 
the 
and the pro- 
ceeds of this game 
amounted to 
$300 


sons witnessed 


contest 


which 
were 
turned over to the 
Boy Scout fund, The 
club is planning to 
hold a similar game 
next year, 


about 


> ¢&© © 


Ottumwa, Iowa, 
Donates Boy Scout 
Cabin 





The Ottumwa, 
lowa, Kiwanis club is 
very proud of the 
cabin which it do- All ready for a swim. 
nated to the Boy 
Scouts. This cabin is situated about four 
miles from the city in an eighteen acre 


tract of timber land owned by a farmer who 
has allowed the club to use his land gratis. 


* t » 


Berkeley, California, Cheers Veteran 
Shut.ins 

A party of forty-five Berkeley, California, 
Kiwanians, their wives and assisting talent, 
made a pilgrimage of thirty-five miles to 
the United States Veterans’ Hospital at 
Livermore where a musical program was 
given'in the wards for the shut-ins. Beauti- 
ful the 
Berkeley school children were distributed in 


flowers which were furnished by 
the wards, thus adding a touch of gayety. 


. o . 


Santa Fe, New Mexico, Honors Lincoln 
and Boy Scouts 

“Two of the greatest and most far reach- 
ing events in the history of the world” thus 
characterized by A, J. Connell, head of the 
Santa Fe Scout Council—were fittingly cele- 
brated by the Kiwanis Club of Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. These two events were the 
birth of Abraham Lincoln and the Boy 
Scouts of America. Features of the program 
were the reading of the prize Lincoln essay 
and demonstrations in signaling and other 
scoutcrafts by Scouts who were the guests 
of the Kiwanis club. 


> + + 


A Camp for Boys and Girls at Saint 
Paul, Minnesota 
Last summer the Saint Paul, Minnesota, 
club provided a camp for boys and girls of 


and operated by Kiwanis Club No. 
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the community who would have been un- 
able to have an outing had it not been for 
the accommodations furnished by Kiwanians. 
At a cost of approximately $2,500 the mem- 
bers erected a large dining hall to replace 
the tents which formerly had been used. 
Throughout the summer months the Ki- 
wanis club furnished transportation to and 
from the camp which is located about thirty 
miles from Saint-Paul. In addition to the 
equipment expenditures, the club provides 
approximately $1,000 every year for the 








Under-privileged girls at Camp Comfort, Orion, Michigan, which is owned 


maintenance of this camp. 


* * * 


Mobile, Alabama, Aids Children 


The fourth annual play staged by the 
Mobile, Alabama, club proved a financial 
success. The proceeds, amounting to $2,500, 
together with the funds received from the 
1925 play, will be used to build a children’s 
unit at the Mobile Tuberculosis sanitarium. 


* +. * 


“Kiwanis Well Baby Station” at Kansas 
City, Missouri 

The following excerpts which were taken 
from a pamphlet printed by the Kiwanis 
Club of Kansas City, will give some idea 
of the value of the Well Baby Station which 
is financed by Kansas City, Missouri, Ki- 
“The Kiwanis Well Children’s 
open Monday from 1:00 

It is operated under the super- 


wanians: 
Station is every 
to 3:00 P.M. 
vision of the Children’s Bureau, whose in- 
vestigations have proved that our methods 
have the approval of all the great experts 
at home and abroad. While our station is 
only two years old, it has registered in ex- 
ranks the 
A pnblic health nurse, 


cess of and 
first in Kansas City. 
supplied by the Visiting Nurse Association, 
is in attendance. She visits the homes, gives 
advice and urges mothers to avail them- 
selves of the advantages of the station. The 
doctor is a pediatrician, highly recommended 
for child welfare work. He writes no pre- 
scriptions but directs such patients to their 
own physician or one of the city’s clinics. 
His duties consist of a thorough physical 
examination and advice on feeding formulas. 


1,500 Cases among 
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The wives of Kiwanians are volunteer help- 
ers, keeping the records, weighing and meas- 
uring the children. Supplemental activities 
are a Christmas tree and party and a mem- 
bership in the Needlework Guild of Amer- 
ica. The object of this organization is to 
collect and distribute new plain suitable 
garments to meet the great need of homes, 
hospitals and other charities. From this 
source our station receives over one hundred 
garments annually.” 
* + * 

Burlington, New 
Jersey, Entertains 
Two Winners in 
International Essay 

Contest 
The Kiwanis Club 


of Burlington, New 
Jersey, recently en- 
tertained the two 
Burlington high 
school students who 
were the winners in 


the essay contest on 
the twelve greatest 
world heroes in 
which thirteen coun- 
tries in America and 
Europe and 
sands of high schools 
took part. At this 
time these two stu- 
dents were presented 
with two fountain 
pens as a token of 
appreciation by the 
Kiwanis club for their 
exceptional service. 


thou- 


1, Detroit, Michigan. * *# « 


Richmond, Wisconsin, Engaged in a 
Variety of Activities 

Believing that the activities in which a 
civic club engages are the best criterion of 
its worth to the community, the Kiwanis 
Club of Richmond, Wisconsin, points to the 
following achievements for 1926: Rendered 
financial assistance to four young ladies and 
two young men in pursuing their studies at 
college; conducted a camp for sixty-five 
needy boys; assisted a number of boys in 
securing positions; sent one boy home to his 
parents in Massachusetts; secured free ad- 
mission for orphan boys to baseball games 
one day each week during the baseball sea- 
son; looked after several boys in the Juvenile 
Court and was instrumental in having twen- 
ty-five physically defective children cured. 
The club also took an active part in the 
formation of an inter-club council. Through 
this inter-club council, the club is now active 
in securing .for Richmond a municipally 
owned and operated airport and adequate 
improvement for the James River. 

2 ow 

Galveston, Texas, Sponsors Lecture 

Captain Roald Amundsen, commander of 
the Amundsen-Ellsworth expedition which 
flew across the North Pole in the dirigible 
Norge, gave Galvestonians a first hand ac- 
count of the epoch-making flight. His lec- 
ture entitled “By Airplane from Rome to 
Teller” was illustrated by motion pictures 
taken during the flight over the top of the 
world. 

All school children were admitted free of 
charge to hear this splendid lecture which 
was sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Gal- 
veston, Texas. 














Under-Privileged Children of Duncan, 
Oklahoma, Appreciate This 

Since the organization of the Committee 
on Under-Privileged Child of the Duncan, 
Oklahoma, Kiwanis club, the following work 
has been accomplished: Seventy-six children 
have been directly helped to remain in school 
by being supplied with clothing and school 
equipment; a rotating book fund has been 
established whereby a great many more have 
been supplied with books no longer needed 
by those for whom they were originally pur- 
chased; an eye clinic has been held and as 
a result, every child in the grade schools 
was examined; through the club’s member- 
ship in the Association for Aid to Crippled 
Children which was organized last year 
and in which this club has been very active, 
a clinic was held at which time thirty-five 
crippled children were examined, the par- 
ents notified of their condition, and the 
necessary treatment given. 

eo @ °¢ 


Oakland, 


California, Interested in 
Traffic Problem 

The following are some excerpts from an 
article entitled “The Citizen’s Part in the 
Control of Auto Traffic” by C. H. Hemphill 
Lieutenant of Police, Trafic Bureau, Oak- 
land, California, which appeared in the 
1926 “State Highway Patrolman.” 

“Four years ago, the Kiwanis Club of 
Oakland, California, took up the traffic prob- 
lem and appointed a committee to meet with 
the police department with the idea of work- 
ing out a plan of codperation between the 
citizens and the enforcement officer, and 
through their noble efforts an organization 
was formed in Oakland which is known as 
the “East Bay Safety Council.” The mem- 
bership of this organization, which totals 
3,500 members, representing every walk of 
life, who are picked from the various serv- 
ice clubs, men who have the welfare of 
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their community at heart and are willing to 
devote their time and money to the protec- 
tion of others, have accomplished a wonder- 
ful lot of good and have assisted the police 
department in meeting the traffic problem in 
general. 

“This organization functions along educa- 
tional lines only, keeping the message of 
safety continually before the public through 
the daily press, through the junior safety 
council of our schools and each month put- 
ting on a safety campaign through publicity 
covering some phase of the traffic question 
such as right-of-way, safe brakes, etc. The 
membership of this organization comes in 
personal contact with the police department 
in an indirect way as follows: Each mem- 
ber which are 
stamped post cards carrying space for the 
number of the vehicle committing the viola- 
tion, time and place of the violation and a 


is given reporting cards 


list of the major violations, such as speed- 
ing, reckless driving, cutting corners and 
acts which will endanger life 
and property. This member takes the license 
number, checks off the violation committed 
and as the post card is self-addressed to the 
police department, he drops the post card 
in the first mail box he comes to and when 
it arrives in the trafhe bureau, we ascertain 
the name and address of the 
owner through the State Vehicle Department 
and we immediately forward a trafic sum- 
mons to the name and address given, citing 
him to appear at the traffic bureau on or 
before a certain date and show cause why 
a warrant should not be issued for his arrest 
for a trafic violation which he committed 
on a certain date and a certain time. When 
the party arrives in the trafic bureau, we 
inform him of the nature of the complaint 
filed against him and take up the issue with 
him with the idea of impressing upon him 
the seriousness of the offense and that there 


many other 


registered 
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are other persons watching his movements. 

“We, as trafhe officers, feel that this or- 
ganization has given us unlimited support in 
controlling the traffic situation.” 

* 28 @ 
Rome, Georgia, Engaged in a Variety 
of Activities 

Kiwanians of Rome, Georgia, assisted the 
Chamber of Commerce in its membership 
drive, took an active part in the Community 
Chest campaign, placed two children in a 
private school, furnished milk for tubercular 
patients in Rome, sent eighteen boys to Camp 
Wilkins for training at the 
State Agricultural College and entertained 
graduates of the various schools. The club 
also purchased a lot at the cost of $1,000 
which will be used as a playground. 


two weeks’ 


* * # 


Mount Carmel, Pennsylvania, 
Sponsors Playground 

The Mount Carmel, Pennsylvania, club 
sponsored a little tots’ playground last sum- 
mer. Choosing a former school yard site, 
the Kiwanians repaired the walls, erected 
a fence and levelled the ground. Sliding 
boards of various lengths, see-saws, merry- 
go-rounds, swings and sand boxes were in- 
stalled, and during the vacation months, 
hundreds of children flocked daily to the 
Kiwanis playground which is situated one 
block from the centre of Mount 
Carmel. The American flag is displayed 
at the playground and each noon and eve- 


business 


ning the children stand at attention and 
salute the Star Spangled Banner. The 


amusements in the Kiwanis playground are 


offered to the children of Mount Carmel! 


free of charge and the many delightful 
hours of recreation which are spent by 
hundreds of little tots amply repay the 


Kiwanians for their work. 





In commemoration of the twelfth anniversary of Kiwanis a program consisting of songs and addresses was broadcast under the supervision of the 


Ohie District Committee on Publicity at Cleveland, Ohio. 
a silver loving cup to the Kiwanian from the farthest distance who sent in the best report 
the several hundred letters and telegrams the committee selected H. T. Libby, member of the Portland, Maine, club as the winner of the cup. 
mittee on Publicity, standing: Rey Hendersen, Carrollton; 


licity would present 


0. D. Blough, Wooster; James Grube, 
Dr. George Collins, New Philadelphia. 


Berea. 


Previous to this letters and telegrams were sent announcing that the Committee on Pub- 


Out of 
Com- 
Can- 


of the radio program. 


Seated: Fred W. Witter, 


chairman, 
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The Psychiatrist’s 


Function in Court 
(From page 429) 
nature of our criminal trials. 

What then, is the psychiatrist’s func- 
tion in the criminal court? It is purely 
advisory, and since he has at his dis- 
posal the resources of these branches 
of science relating to the personality, 
he is able, by his methods of investiga- 
tion and examination, to ascertain in- 
formation as to the mental equipment 
and tendencies of the personality, and 
is able, therefore, to offer suggestions 
or recommendations as to the best 
treatment or procedure to use, to pre- 
vent a recurrence of delinquency in a 
particular individual. His attitude to- 
ward the criminal court may be sum- 
marized as follows: “You have be- 
fore you, a man charged with crime. 
If you wish to know something about 
his mental equipment and personality, 
so that you may make a disposition of 
his case which will insure, as far as 
possible, the cessation of his criminal 
career, or the protection of the com- 
munity from his criminal activity, I 
will be very glad to help, with what 
my science has to offer. If, however, 
your court is merely a place for a glad- 
iatorial contest between groups of at- 
torneys, with the criminal as a sort of 
football, incidental to the game, I am 
not especially interested, even though 
one attorney or the other may think 
it will help his side of the contest to 
have my testimony.” 





The International 


War Debts 


From page 415) 

inflation but the reverse. Prices have 
fallen and the gold standard in a quali- 
fied form has been restored. But the 
British public debt is increasing rather 
than diminishing. Last year there was 
u heavy deficit in the budget and the 
budget estimates for this year were 
made to balance only by resort to de- 
vices for which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had to apologize. And final- 
ly in 1926 England for the first time 
in years (excepting the war period) 
went behind as a country. In 1913 the 
national surplus available for invest- 
ment abroad was £180,000,000 ( $900,- 
000,000) but in 1925 this fell to £50,- 
000,000 ($250,000,000) and in 1926 
disappeared entirely leaving a deficit. 
Last year the British bought some for- 
eign securities but they were at the 
same time borrowing abroad, the bal- 
ance against them being about £12,- 
000,000 ( $60,000,000). 

In France conditions are in some re- 
spects much better. There has been no 
prolonged period of depression and but 
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little unemployment. All lines of busi- 
ness have for years been active with 
the output in most cases equal to or 
greater than before the war. Recon- 
struction of the devastated areas is al- 
most complete with factories and equip- 
ment of a greatly improved quality. 
With an enlarged area including the 
Lorraine iron ore and with the Saar 
coal (at least for the present) France 
has gained industrial strength. Former- 
ly having an import balance of trade 
she has apparently acquired a slight 
export balance. Foreign tourists are 
spending huge amounts in France every 
year and other invisible items help to 
swell the balance in her favor. 

Much of this activity is either due to 
inflation of the currency or has been 
aided by it. But for nearly a year now 
under the leadership of Poincaré the 
franc has been under control. There 
has been a considerable business crisis 
but not an overwhelming one. Unem- 
ployment increased during the last 
winter but not seriously. In other 
particulars than financial ones the eco- 
nomic situation is not bad. 

At least two qualifications must be 
noted. One is that even with existing 
activity, French income is small com- 
pared with our own, either in the ag- 
gregate or per capita. Also French 
economic strength is impaired by the 
loss of most of her foreign investments 
in Russia and elsewhere and her gov- 
ernment, municipalities and corpora- 
tions have borrowed great amounts 
abroad thus creating a large annual 
interest obligation both “political” and 
“commercial.” 

A second qualification is highly im- 
portant. Poincaré has been loudly ap- 
plauded for his financial successes since 
July, 1926. But Poincaré could not do 
the impossible. The franc is holding 
steady at about four cents. Much of 
the floating debt has been converted in- 
to long time obligations and at lower 
interest rates. A sinking fund has been 
set up for the gradual amortization of 
the debt. But the debt has not been re- 
duced. In fact from July 31, 1926, to 
February 28, 1927, it actually increased 
about three billion francs. On the lat- 
ter date this internal debt amounted to 
289,000,000,000 francs. The external 
debt valued at par (that is with the 
franc at 19.3 cents) amounts to another 
37,000,000,000 francs. Viewing the 
franc as worth about one-fifth of its 
par value this external debt is the 
equivalent to some 185,000,000,000 
francs. If we applaud the French for 
“saving the franc” we must not forget 
that in doing so they have shouldered a 
terrific financial burden which will be a 
drain on their economic life for many 
generations to come. 

Space does not permit further details 
about France and England nor allow 
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more than passing reference to other 
countries such as Belgium and Italy. 
It may be said hurriedly and without 
elaboration that Belgium’s condition 
is good but that Italy in spite of 
strengthened finances lacks economic 
resources and has assumed public and 
private obligations that are probably 
beyond her ability. 

This survey of our debtors’ capacity 
has been a hurried one but a few con- 
clusions must be presented. The 
debtors of the United States feel that 
their obligations to us are still too large 
and should be further reduced. Eng- 
land has taken the position that she will 
collect from her debtors, including Ger- 
many, no more than the amount she 
must pay to the United States. The 
French have unofficially but repeated- 
ly insisted that their capacity to pay us 
is limited by their ability to collect 
reparations from Germany. In other 
words, they stand ready to pass along 
payments received from Germany but 
contend that otherwise they lack finan- 
cial ability. Their arguments often 
seem specious especially when it is re- 
membered that the total due our gov- 
ernment each year from all of them is 
at present only about $200,000,000 and 
will never exceed a little over $400,- 
000,000 while the minimum demanded 
by them from Germany alone is $625,- 
000,000 with no real limit for a maxi- 
mum. 

Also it may be added that the capaci- 
ty of any country to produce and to 
pay isenormous. All of us can practice 
tremendous economies if we care to. In 
the face of an emergency and when 
fired with enthusiasm there seems to be 
no limit to what people can accomplish. 
The great war furnished abundant ex- 
amples of almost miraculous economic 
achievements. 

But the war is over and its stimuli 
have disappeared. The limitations in 
times of peace are different. “Capacity 
to pay’ may no longer be defined as it 
could have been from 1914 to 1918. 
Sacrifices will be made by many people 
to meet their obligations and within 
fairly wide limits if the claims seem 
valid or if some vital interest depends 
on making the payments. But the Ger- 
mans do not believe that the reparation 
claims in their present form are either 
reasonable or possible of fulfillment 
and the debtors of the United States 
all feel that.our demands on them are 
unfair. Whether our position or theirs 
is right this paper has not considered. 
Their attitude is merely recorded as a 
fact that will definitely determine their 
willingness to sacrifice and thus for 
practical purposes limit their capacity. 

Europeans are poor as compared with 
Americans. Their per capita income 
ranges from about one-third to per- 
haps one-half of ours even in the 
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wealthiest countries. The margin be- 
tween their present incomes and the 
minimum below which they cannot be 
pushed is far less than ours. Taxes are 
far heavier than in the United States, a 
statement that includes France in spite 
of the erroneous view in America that 
the French are evading taxes in a 
wholesale manner. 

Some have argued that with the pas- 
sage of time world productivity will 
expand and the debts now so burden- 
some will diminish in significance be- 
cause income will increase so rapidly. 
The progress of the nineteenth century 
is pointed to as evidence of what may 
again happen. Perhaps this will be the 
case but nearly nine years have passed 
since the war ended and as yet this new 
economic revolution has not appeared 
nor are there any clear signs of its com- 
ing. In the meantime the debts are an 
obstacle to such a development. 

Finally it may be pointed out that 
the war and the post-war years have 
placed a terrific strain on an intricate 
and delicate economic organism. 
Creditors have become debtors and vice 
versa. Countries organized to import 
more than they exported are now re- 
quired suddenly to develop heavy ex- 
port balances. The strain is too great. 
With the exception of England none of 
them is yet making payments and in 
England the difficulties are enormous. 
Even now a new crisis seems to be de- 
veloping in the coal industry because 
the French are limiting coal imports 
from Great Britain. 

Without the public debts the prob- 
lems are most difficult. With them re- 
covery is even more retarded. The 
economic arguments point to the im- 
portance of further reduction or even 
cancellation. If the political and moral 
arguments point in the same direction, 
American statesmanship should find 
some way of relieving the tension. 





A Suggested Cure for 
World Unrest 


(From page 430) 


centive to seek for special privilege, 
the motive which is driving us to de- 
struction—the urge to get work and to 
give in return not work hour for hour 
but what in the end amounts to some 
kind of permission to use the bounty of 
nature. The law of supply and de- 
mand would then have free play and 
there would be equal opportunity for 
all. Supply and demand would say 
when, where, how and by whom things 
would be made and distributed. 

We need, in considering our political 
and industrial problem, more of the 
mental courage which has accomplished 
so much in engineering, chemistry, me- 





chanics, astronomy, surgery and nearly 
every department of science. 

We are only beginning to see the 
possibilities of a close study of the 
laws of human association, which laws 
are just as constant and knowable as 
in any field of science, and it is for- 
tunate that we are beginning in deal- 
ing with moral problems to take into 
consideration the influence of economic 
conditions in determining human con- 
duct. 

Fortunately there is much good will 
and a strong desire for a_ greatly 
changed social order but what we seem 
to need most is knowledge and above 
all, knowledge of the laws of human 
association. 

The Equitist plan has no class ap- 
peal. It is a universal appeal. And 
the sooner people everywhere realize 
that we cannot become or remain equal- 
ly free except by mutual agreement 
the better it will be. The Equitist 
plan gives us a safe middle course, a 
frictionless way. Let us try to think 
correctly so that we may act correctly. 
Right thought must precede right ac- 
tion. First theory, then the practice. 
Theory the germ; practice the fruit. 





Religion as a Civic Force 
(From page 417) 


movies, by the suppression of books and 
by forbidding colleges to teach the best 
available facts. It seems to me that 
all such attempts are like painting a 
tumbling-down house. Such a house 
can be restored only by putting in new 
timbers or by strengthening the founda- 
tion. As I have shown, the founda- 
tions of progress thus far have been 
the Church, the Sabbath and Daily De- 
votions. These three things have 
caused men to think, meditate and rec- 
ognize their allegiance to a Divine 
Power. Give men a chance to think 
in solitude and reverence, and I will 
take my chances with what they do. 
Spiritual power existed before there 
were schools, books or preachers. Spir- 
itual power is something that comes 
from within and not from without. 
Our state, city and home problems will 
not be solved by telling you what you 
can do or cannot do, but rather by get- 
ting you to think, meditate and pray. 

The difficulty with conditions in this 
state today is that the ablest fathers 
and mothers have been devoting their 
lives to the development of material 
and economic progress, rather than to 
spiritual progress. For instance, for 
the last ten years we have doubled the 
people’s power by giving them univer- 
sal suffrage without correspondingly 
increasing their discretionary powers. 
We have multiplied, by ten-fold their 
power of transportation, by giving 
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them the motor car; we have multiplied 
by a hundred-fold, their power of vi- 
sion, by giving them the movies; and 
we have multiplied to an even greater 
extent, their power of hearing, by giv- 
ing them radio. Yet, notwithstanding 
these great increases in political power, 
transportation power, seeing power and 
hearing power, there has been little or 
no increase in their power of discre- 
tion. This is because the Church, Sun- 
day Observance and Family Prayers 
are being neglected in the homes of your 
State. 

Our present difficulties are due to 
the fact that during the past genera- 
tion, political, material and scientific 
advancement has gone on at a terrific 
pace without a corresponding increase 
in spiritual forces. The solution of the 
problem lies in “catching up” ; that is, 
in increasing the people’s spiritual or 
discretionary powers to balance the in- 
crease in political, material and intel- 
lectual powers. Personally, I believe 
that this will be accomplished only as 
we again revive interest in the Church, 
Sabbath Observance and Family De- 
votions. 





Harnessing the Colorado 
River 
(From page 438) 


contracts for the sale of power. 

Boulder Canyon is situated just be- 
low the point where the river turns 
from its westerly course through 
Arizona to a general southerly course 
between California and Arizona. At 
Boulder Canyon, however, the river 
forms the boundary between Nevada 
and California. It is proposed to raise 
the dam to a height of 550 feet, creat- 
ing a reservoir which would be sixty 
miles long and would have an area of 
125,000 acres. The capacity of the 
proposed reservoir would be about 26,- 
000,000 acre feet of water and the 
power output is estimated at from 600,- 
000 to 700,000 horsepower. The cost 
is placed at $125,000,000. These fig- 
ures indicate something of the magni- 
tude of the project, which would far 
exceed anything of its kind in the 
world. 


Senator Johnson’s Advocacy 


Senator Hiram W. Johnson of 
California has been from the first the 
chief sponsor of this enormous under- 
taking for flood control, water supply 
and power development. Recently, at 
a meeting arranged by the Pasadena, 
California, Kiwanis club, under the 
leadership of President Russell E. 
Simpson, the Senator expounded the 
Colorado River problem to a gathering 


of 600 civic leaders of Los Angeles 
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County. Thousands of others heard 
the address which was broadcast over 
Station KPSN, through arrangements 
made by the Pasadena club. 

President Simpson, in planning this 
important meeting, explained that the 
Kiwanis club had no intention of tak- 
ing sides on controverted points, but it 
was his belief that the main issue in- 
volved is one which demands the intelli- 
gent interest of every American, especi- 
ally in the Southwest. 

Predicting that the Swing-Johnson 
Bill will be passed at the next session 
of Congress, Senator Johnson gave a 
brilliant review of the movement which 
has for its objective the construction of 
the world’s greatest storage and flood 
control dam. He charged that the op- 
position to the bill is backed by private 
power interests, and asserted that the 
issue has been removed from the realm 
of merely local interest and has become 
a vital national issue. 

“The friends of the original Boulder 
Canyon Bill did not make the issue 
upon which the power trust is making 
its fight,” said Senator Johnson. “The 
original bill had nothing in it giving 
the government of the United States 
an option to build a generating plant. 
This provision was inserted upon the 
demand of the Secretary of the Interior, 
upon the theory that federal control 
would prevent a power monopoly from 
gaining a foothold in the Colorado Riv- 
er and that the government by such a 
provision could assure payment of such 
a project. The secretary’s reasoning 
was so sound that the friends of the 
bill were glad to include his sugges- 
trons. 

“It is this so-called entrance of the 
federal government into the power 
business that the hydro-electric inter- 
ests seek to prevent. 


Five Things Sought 

“We seek in the Boulder Dam Bill 
five things: 

“l—To convert a national peril 
into a national asset through a 
great program of flood control. 

“2—The 
lands in 
Valley. 

“3—The solution of a difficult in- 
ternational problem dealing 
with American and Mexican 
water rights. 

“4—-To provide a much needed 
domestic water supply for the 
cities of Southern California. 


waste 


River 


reclamation of 
the Colorado 


“$—Lastly, as a by-product, we 
seek to generate power at a dam 
550 feet high; power enough 
to pay for the whole enterprise 
within a reasonable time. 
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“Not to include the generation of 
power were economic idiocy. It should 
be noted furthermore that under the 
bill no money is to be expended for this 
great project until the Secretary of the 
Interior has contracts for power in hand 
which will guarantee the repayment of 
the whole cost.” 


They Rallied to Meet the 


Flood Situation 
(From page 433) 

bankment was built not as strong nor 
as high as the main levee, but based on 
previous overflows, was sufficient to 
keep water out of the city, making a 
place of refuge for the people and stock 
of the surrounding plantations, which 
would be inundated by any break in 
the levee. But with this flood out of 
all proportions to any previous ram- 
page of the Mississippi the protection 
levee was as nothing and a vast wave 
from the break swept aside all obstruc- 
tion and about the only thing that 
could be looked to for any degree of 
comfort was something similar to that 
famous old vessel that Noah built. 

That first night will linger long in 
the memories of those who were here. 
Without warning the mad rush of the 
muddy waters came into plantation 
homes and men, women, children and 
stock and cattle came with a mad rush 
to Greenville and with a slight feeling 
of safety barely caught a breath when 
the water entering the city rushed them 
to the levee, a narrow strip of land 
100 feet wide extending along the 
river front and the only place on which 
man or beast could take refuge. It 
was panic and pandemonium and then 
what was to be done? Nothing but a 
vast sheet of water for miles, little 
food, no shelter, only a small bit of 
clothing that could be gathered on the 
way to safety and a bleak wind blow- 
ing from the west with a threatening 
rain. The citizens organized, the Mis- 
sissippi National Guard was asked to 
take charge, the Red Cross came in and 
sent out their appeal and relief came. 
Many left for a high and dry climate, 
tents were erected by the National 
Guard on the levee front and 8,000 
refugees, mostly negroes, were given 
temporary homes. Then food ran 
short, no trains. The railroad tracks 
were under one to ten feet of water. 
The only means was boats. River 
transportation had been on the wane 
for several years, there were few boats, 
but the Standard Oil steamers and gov- 
ernment steamers came to the rescue, 
bringing in food and taking away the 
refugees. 

Business was suspended. Water was 
from one inch to 30 inches in the stores 
in the main business section. With 
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three inches of water in a strong cur- 
rent passing through the building the 
Democrat-Times continued to issue. 
Men, barefooted, or with boots on, set 
type by hand. A hand-fed press was 
placed in operation and the paper went 
to press with one page, giving only the 
flood news and offering courage to the 
panic-stricken people, many with the 
savings of a life-time swept away over 
night feared for their lives. A few tele- 
graph and telephone lines were kept in 
operation and frantic relatives and 
loved ones from a distance were, after 
several hours delay, told of the safety 
of those in the flooded area. Many 
a message carried the distressing news 
that a death had occurred. 

Rescue organizations were organized 
and small boats were built, some were 
equipped with motors and throughout 
the rural district men, women and chil- 
dren were rescued from housetops and 
trees, while many were seen to fall into 
the water from sheer exhaustion and 
disappear into a watery grave. 

After three days of rescue work in 
which the heroic deeds will never be 
recorded, the leaders turned their at- 
tention to relief work. The Red Cross 
and the National Guard established 
headquarters in the Grand Theatre 
building and the work of feeding the 
multitudes was begun in a systematic 
way. Today 46,000 out of a popula- 
tion of 50,000 in the county are out of 
their homes and being cared for by the 
Red Cross. Their homes are still under 
water, their household effects destroyed 
and their land still under water, or 
those working in industrial plants are 
jobless until the recession of the water 
will permit them to resume operation. 
It will be three to four weeks, under the 
most favorable conditions, before the 
water entirely leaves the flooded area 
of Mississippi. 

The Greenville Kiwanians had an 
important part in the entire work of 
rescue, relief and rehabilitation that is 
now in progress. The writer has been 
commended by the entire citizenry for 
having issued the Daily Democrat- 
Times under such circumstances; Vice 
President Ernest Waldauer as com- 
mander of the local post of the Ameri- 
can Legion did a great work in or- 
ganizing and operating a number of 
kitchens and the feeding of thousands ; 
our other vice-president Frank Eng- 
land, whose mammoth business build- 
ing, 100 x 300 feet and two stories, 
was turned over for relief and storage; 
while every other member of the or- 
ganization did his bit here and there 
and the organization has been highly 
praised for their work during this 
period. 

(Continued on page 454) 
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I Scoffed 


at this new way to learn French 
—until I found it was easy as A-B-C 


























WAS never so nervous in all my life as “Je suis trés heureuse de vous voir,” she said. 


se . : Pipe Note ak My eyes opened wide. My jaw dropped. I 
I was the night when I took Jacque S was so surprised that you could have knocked 


Lebault to my home to dinner. me down with a feather! 
Jacques Lebault was a French banke r. To my further amazement my wife continued 


CO olled ¢ re art of ny company ’s to talk French with Monsieur Lebault All 
He contr lala ge pa t m I during dinner she chatted away—gaily—easily 


forei ign business, The vice- president of MY -as if French was her native language. The 
firm asked me if I would mind entertaining Frenchman was delighted. 
Lebault. As for me, I said nothing. I went 


“‘T shall be delighted to entertain him,” I pape: yr the dinner in a completely 


replied. But no sooner were the words out believe my ears. I thought I must be 
of my mouth than I realized I was letting dreaming! 
myself in for a difficult time. For Lebault bs jabesi) departed he 
m i sai deat s aad 7 a wasallsmiles.‘* Merci, Madame! 
knew only a smattering of English. Seauk Riieetian?™.’ hax cena 
While escorting the Frenchman to my _ thanking my wife and myself 
home, I discovered to my horror that he for our hospitality. It was easy 
spoke even less English ths 1 expected to see that, due to my wife's 
spoke even (tess Fungish than expected, ability to speak French, he had 
My heart sank. How could we carry on a_ thoroughly enjoyed himself. 
conversation? I knew only a little French — The instant my 
that I had learned in high school. —_ — a — 
aion Startec 
I did my best to talk to Lebault. But firing questions at 
every minute the conversation grew more her. 
strained—more halting. When | thought “Jane!” I ex- 
of my wife who was waiting at home to ‘Claimed excitedly. 
- ‘ ee “ Where on earth 
greet us, I grew panic-stricken. She had did you learn to speak 
never spoken a word of French in her life! French? Why didn’t: you 





I decided to study them 
myself. 


; ; . 2 v4 . It was easy as A-B-C learn- 
What would she do? aw me you knew ing French this new way The 
“Hello, Frank,” was my wife’s cheerful lane liiied. “Theos is “ At-Sight method required 
aeey a tts ag cig se no iaborious exercises - ho 
gree ting. . secret be ( ause I cg tiresome rules — no dull 
I smiled nervously. My heart beat fast ‘9. Surprise you, she re- class-room drills. It was 


: , plied. And then she told actually f les “a 
as I introduced Monsieur Lebault to her. ory ee cee One nee 
we I I me the whole story. didn’t study much—just a 


ah em , it P nn , re . 2 . : 

I he Fre ne hman bowed low and kissed my Do you remember that advertisement I showed few minutes a day. And in a short time I was able 

wife’s hand in true European style. you a few months ago?”’ she asked—"‘ that aoveter to speak French —read French books and maga- 
‘“ AES ee Sd 2 Sak Ree , , ment for a new kind of French course?’ I paused in zines — and understand French when it was spoken 
“Ah, Madame,” he said, enchanté de thought. Then I nodded. ‘Why, yes, I believe 1 to me. 

faire votre connaissance! remember,” I said. 


, ‘*Do you remember how you scoffed at it?—how 

My Big Surprise you said it would be foolish to try to learn French Try It 5 Days Free 
without a teacher?”’ my wife continued. 

Again I nodded. 































Imagine This story is typical. You, too, can now learn 


“Well, Frank,”’ said my wife, ‘‘I hated to give up. French at home—quickly, easily, pleasantly—just as 


my astonish- the idea of learning French. And it didn’t cost any- thousands of others are ¢ oing by the celebrated Hugo 
ment ! Imag- thing to see what the course was like, so I decided to At-Sight’’ Method. Twenty-four fascinating les- 
ine my a- send for it. sons, carefully planned. The most ingenious method 
mazement! of learning French ever discovered. Whole genera- 


My wife an- A New Way to Learn French tions of language-teaching experience in all the lead- 


ing European cities are behind this French course. 
swered Mon- 


2 | ‘Honestly, Frank, the course was wonderful—so The wonderful thing about this simplified Hugo 
sieur Le vault simple—so easy! It’s called the ‘At-Sight’ Method. method is that it makes you your own teacher. At 
in French! It-is a method of learning French recently perfected home—in minutes that might otherwise be wasted 


by the Hugo Institute of Languages overin London you learn, phrase by phrase, sentence by sentence, to 
is ei * speak the language correc tly and well. 

“The authorities of the House of Hugo 
have condensed all their knowledge of we shall be glad to send you the complete course 
language instruction — their years of FREE for 5 DAYS, so that you may see it and judge 
experience in teaching French—the secrets 10F yourself. Within the free examination period you 
of their wonderful method—into a course have the privilege of returning the course without 
cost or obligation, or keeping it as your own and 
sending only $2 as a first payment, and thereafter $2 a 
month until the full price of $12 has been paid. 


of lessons which any onecan study at home!”’ 
Then Jane showed me the French 


course ‘*You can see for yourself how a : 
€asy it is,’’ she said. You are the judge. Simply return the course within 
7 F 5 days if you are not fascinated and de lighted wi 
: Jane was right. As I looked at jt. If you act promptly a valuable French-Englis h 
“ the lessons, I realized that here Dictionary, containing 45,000 words, will be included 
: \ was an entirely new way to learn without additional cost. 
4 French. The method was abso- w ; , : 
i lutely ingenious — so clear so e urge you to clip and mail this coupon tod ty 
%% simple. I became so much ay Page & Co., Dept. F-238, Garden City, 
+ ¥ mh. 


interested in the lessons that 





Doubleday, Page & Co., Dept. F-238, 
American Representatives of 

Hugo's Language Institute of London, 

Garden City, New York 


Please send me the Hugo ‘“French-at-Sight’’ Course in 24 
lessons, for free examination and include the French-English | 
Dictionary. Within 5 days I will either return the course and 
dictionary or send you $2 at that time and $2 each month there- 
after until $12 has been paid. 

Name | 
Address 

City : : State | 
Occupation ees 
5% discount for cash with order = 
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They Rallied to Meet the 


Flood Situation 
(From page 452) 

Every disaster, however, is not with- 
out its humorous side and the fine 
morale of our people in the most trying 
times, was emphasized in the acceptance 
of their fate with good cheer. 

We never walked down the long line 
of refugee tents, but what we would 
get a laugh from one of the ebony-hued 
refugees as he would run into some- 
thing that he was unaccustomed to. 
For instance the order went out that 
everybody had to be _ vaccinated 
against typhoid and an aged negro 
seeking to get through and not waiting 
for the “line-up,” walked up to the 
writer and asked, “Mr., does you know 
where they gives the ‘hibernatin’ 
fluid ?” 

A prominent business man in the city 
who sports a pair of dark shelled 
glasses was without a boat and rather 
than stay in his room donned a bathing 
suit, a seersucker coat and a Panama 
hat and went forth to the refugee camp. 
We must admit that he was a rather 
amusing looking sight. An aged negro 
woman, who was unaccustomed to air- 
planes, boats, etc., accosted him and 
inquired, “Mr., is you one of ’dem air 
fliers, or does you dive ?” 

Rumors and wild reports were nu- 
merous. A rescue party had picked 
up a negro man off the top of his home 
a considerable distance out from the 
city. He had been there two days. 
When asked if nobody else had been 
by to pick him up he replied that he 
hadn't seen a soul since the levee broke. 
After being taken safely into the boat, 
he exclaimed, “Boss, dey tells dat thou- 
sands of people got drowned in de 
flood.”” When asked how he got his 
information, he replied, “Dat’s just a 
rumor, boss.” 

Of course, there was the call for play 
and every red-blooded man, as well as 
youth, must answer in some form. 
With the golf links inundated, base- 
ball diamonds under water and the 
many large and beautiful lakes here 
only a part of the sea, attention was 
then turned to the nearest substitute. 
Boating came first, but shallow places 
made this somewhat difficult, hence 
crawfish came to the rescue and fishing 
for this species of the shelled variety 
became quite popular, besides furnish- 
ing a new table delicacy that has be- 
come quite a fad—crawfish gumbo. Of 
course, crawfhsh are also cooked and 
served similar to shrimp and are very 
much enjoyed. Now, because of the 
extensive duration of the flood there 
comes to the front an epidemic of bull- 
frogs. They are all over the best re- 
sidence section of the city and frog 
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serenades alternate with the radio, 
thus mingling a deep throated discord 
with static that breaks the silence and 
melancholy that would otherwise be 
unbroken. Now, frogs also share in 
the table delicacy and the juicy legs 
of this product of the bayou which 
roamed temporarily out of their sphere 
are taking away from Mr. Crawfish 
a part of his popularity on the table. 
Frogs are caught by gigging and hence 
on the street corners where Greenville’s 
finest residences stand there are assem- 
bled crawfish parties and bullfrog 
parties each pursuing their sport and 
making the best of the situation while 
Greenville, the Queen City of the 
Delta, remains on an island and will 
be for the next two or three weeks at 
least. 

There were many incidents that 
could be told. There were many lu- 
dicrous situations, there were many 
pathetic scenes. Our people have 
rallied nobly to the situation, the en- 
tire nation has struck a chord of sym- 
pathy and this great land, with people 
unable to help themselves for the time- 
being, will blossom forth as soon as 
the flood waters recede and the work 
of reconstruction can begin. 





Narcotic Drug Addiction 
(From page 428) 
sentative of the conditions elsewhere. 
It might be borne in mind, however, 
that many drug addicts, upon reaching 
Sing Sing Prison, might not be readily 
identified as drug addicts by the au- 
thorities there, as a large portion of the 
prison population at Sing Sing Prison 
comes from New York City, and all 
drug addicts received at the Tombs 
Prison, Raymond Street Jail, the Dis- 
trict Prisons, or Queens, are given a 
“reduction treatment” so that very few 
are still taking drugs at the time they 
enter Sing Sing. It is a question as to 
how many drug addicts receive treat- 
ment, and are registered as drug addicts 
in Sing Sing. The state prisons 
throughout the country are only com- 
mencing to find drug addiction an in- 
stitutional problem as up to recently, 
the problem has been more confined to 
the county jails and penitentiaries. 
The drug of addiction used in the 
underworld is almost entirely heroin, 
although some cocaine is used at times. 
The use of heroin by drug addicts, and 
of cocaine, also, tends towards crimes 
of violence, holdups, robberies, etc. 
Generally speaking, morphine addic- 
tion, does not tend towards the com- 
mission of crimes of violence, unless 
the addict is suffering from “with- 
drawal” symptoms, and is ready to 
commit a crime to secure money to get 
the drug. Heroin which is a derivative 
of morphine, is approximately three 
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times as strong and has the combined 
effect of morphine and cocaine. It pro- 
duces the excitation of cocaine with the 
sedative effects of morphine, and it in- 
flates the ego and gives an exalted idea 
of importance, at the same time de- 
throning all moral _ responsibility. 
Heroin weakens the will power and 
moral sense much more quickly than 
morphine or opium; cuts off the sense 
of responsibility; and heroin addicts 
will more quickly commit crimes with 
no sense of regret. Heroin is similar 
to cocaine in that it obliterates all sense 
of responsibility and makes much 
quicker muscular reflexion. It is used 
by criminals, not only to inflate them- 
selves so that they become more daring, 
but because their muscular reflexions 
are much quicker. 


Drug Addiction on the Increase 

Dr. Perry M. Lichtenstein, resident 
physician of the Tombs Prison, 
through whose hands over 30,000 ad- 
dicts have passed, informs me that drug 
addiction is on the increase, despite the 
opinion of some authorities. This may 
be proven by the fact that a large num- 
ber of addicts coming to the Tombs 
give a history of taking the drug for 
a period ranging between three weeks 
and six months. All are young people. 
Recently, the number of drug addicts 
committing felonies has increased. 


No Actual Cure 

Up to the present time, no actual 
cure for drug addiction has been found. 
Various methods have been employed 
in weaning the addict from his drug. 
By reduction treatment he can be taken 
off in from five to seven days usually, 
the opiate eradicated from his system, 
and then he can be built up physically, 
so that within a few weeks he is in 
apparently good physical condition. 
However, few remain cured, and 99 
per cent go back to using narcotics. 
This percentage may not be quite so 
high among non-criminal addicts, but 
the underworld addict invariably re- 
turns. In all my experience I can only 
bring to mind two or three cases where 
the addict did not eventually return to 
drug addiction. For the last six or 
seven months, we have been experi- 
menting with a new treatment. Up 
to the present time, the results aave 
been favorable, but it cannot be as- 
certained whether or not this treatment 
is an absolute cure, or specific, until 
we have time to try it out under all 
conditions and test its permanency. 
The failures of these treatments have 
been that while the drug addicts may 
be taken off drugs and put into good 
physical shape again, they invariably 
return to addiction. 

From the different phases of drug 
addiction and crime which have come 
under my personal knowledge and my 
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study of this question, I know that 

1. Drug addiction is a growing men- 
ace to the community, but it is not 
recognized as such until the addict 
comes to the attention of the author- 
ities, either prison or hospital. 

2. That there is a direct connection 
between drug addiction and crime, al- 
though all drug addicts are not crim- 
inals. 

3. That there is no cure for drug 
addiction at the present time. 

4. That while punitive measures 
will not stop illicit drug traffic, that 
the country should insist upon more 
drastic and adequate enforcement of 
the anti-narcotic laws. 

That realizing the practical im- 
possibility of the cure of drug addic- 
tion, and also the impossibility of 
stamping out drug addiction through 
prohibitive measures, and considering 
that it will be many years, if ever, be- 
fore the nations of the world agree to 
limiting the growing of opium and 
cocoa leaves to the strict requirements 
of medical and scientific use, the only 
method by which drug addiction can 
be reduced to a minimum or to a point 
where it will be an unimportant factor 
in crime and the life of the community, 
is by educational methods in which the 
dangers of narcotics are placed before 
the children of the nation in their form- 
ative years. 

Extensive Education Needed 

The World Conference on Narcotic 
Education in its Congress in Phila- 
delphia last July planned a campaign 
in which it is proposed that the dangers 
of narcotics be placed in the school 
physiologies in connection with the 
work on hygiene. The observance of 
Narcotic Education Week, was held 
last February. Those who codperated 
included governments, major organiza- 
tions, the pulpit, the press, the screen, 
radio and_ educational institutions. 
This concerted move toward inculca- 
ting into our institutions a realization 
of the truth should, nurtured through 
an adequate program of education, 
bring about manifold results. 

I believe that it is through measures 
of this kind that crime may be reduced 
to a minimum. 


The Red Cross and 
the Flood 


(From page 432) 
much other equipment. From the U. 
S. Public Health Service, it procured 
health and sanitary experts and sup- 
plies. Practically every government 
department made some indispensable 
contribution to the work. 

In the Red Cross headquarters at 
Memphis, and later when it was moved 
to New Orleans to be nearer the 
Louisiana sector, were liason officers 
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from the various government depart- 
ments. Requests for supplies and per- 
sonnel were made to them and they saw 
that they were forthcoming promptly. 

A fleet of thirty army and navy 
planes, most of them seaplanes, played 
an important part in the work. This 
constitutes the first time in history that 
the Red Cross has used the air services 
of the government as a regular con- 
tingent of its relief organization. These 
planes inspected the flood area twice 
daily to report on impending breaks, 
discover isolated refugees stranded in 
the back country, and to transport 
emergency supplies and _ personnel. 
Flying under great difficulties, landing 
in ‘places where danger in the form of 
floating logs, carcasses, and debris be- 
neath the water’s surface imperiled 
their lives, these aviators deserve high 
praise for their services. In more than 
75,000 miles of flying, when machines 
could not be given more than cursory 
care, there was but one fatality, and 
that when a plane crashed May 30, in 
Louisiana, killing Earl Kilpatrick, As- 
sistant Director of the Red Cross re- 
lief forces.* 


The Health Problem 


As the rescue work subsided, and 
those in immediate danger had been 


placed in camps, the Red Cross turned 
its attention to the grave health prob- 
lem facing it. In a section where the 
smallpox rate is higher than almost 
anywhere on the civilized globe, and 
where the typhoid fever and malaria 
rates are far above the average for 
the country, the menace was real and 
threatening. Over a 20,000 mile area, 
practically all water supplies were pol- 
luted. While the concentration of 
~ * Earl Kilpatrick was a member of the Kiwanis 


Club of Saint Louis, Missouri, and formerly a 
member of Portland, Oregon. 
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Travellers 


Plan to stay at Kiwanis 
hotels when you are away 
from home and visit a 
Kiwanis meeting. When 
registering tell them you 
are a Kiwanian and that 
you saw their adver- 
tisement in 
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these thousands of people into tem- 
porary quarters presented a serious sit- 
uation, that problem was considered 
nowhere near as serious as the one to be 
faced as they scattered to go back to 
mud-coated homes, polluted water sup- 
plies, and hot, muddy fields with thous- 
ands of carcasses of drowned animals 
rotting under a sweltering southern 
sun. 

To meet this emergency a drastic and 
vigorous preventive program was in- 
augurated. Among other things, these 
steps were taken: 

The vaccination against small pox 
and the immunization against typhoid 
fever of every refugee in the camps. 
The typhoid fever preventive program 
was extended further, and a goal of 
$00,000 immunizations was set. 

Plans were made to use seven tons of 
quinine in combating the malaria men- 
ace. 

Every family in a Red Cross camp 
was to be visited every day by a Public 
Health Nurse. 

Emergency health units would be 
established in each county affected by 


the disaster which did not have a 
regular public health organization. 
Through these units, which would 


function from sixty to ninety days, the 
preventive work would be administered. 

These are merely a few of the high 
lights of a program which exhausted 
every possibility for preventing epi- 
demics as dangerous as the flood itself. 
Its efficacy is shown by a report re- 
ceived at headquarters recently from 
the Red Cross medical director, stating 
that there is actually less sickness in 
the area than there has been for several 
years under normal conditions. From 
the flood, therefore, may come per- 
manent benefit to this section through 
the strenuous health program carried 
through. 


Relief Work Continues 


Refugees have been for some time 
returning to their homes as rapidly as 
the water recedes, and the Red Cross is 
throwing the full energy of its relief 
forces into the great tasks of reconstruc- 
tion. Seed, feed, live stock, imple- 
ments, repairs to buildings, and many 
other items will have to be supplied the 
sufferers. In addition, thousands of 
them will need rations for a consider- 
able period until they can gather up the 
broken threads of their lives and carry 
on for themselves. 

While the great flood is fast passing 
into history as far as the country at 
large is concerned, the Red Cross relief 
forces will necessarily be busy in the 
area for some time, until those affected 
by the disaster have been placed in a 
position to recover from the catastrophe 
and are again self supporting. 
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The Larger Service 


of Advertising 
(From page 431) 

Hampton Institute was the value of a 
bath. Equally great lessons are being 
learned by millions of people through 
the teaching service of well planned 
advertising campaigns. Forty-seven 
thousand dentists have failed to do as 
much to teach the value of good health 
to the nation as has been done by the 
advertising of the various dentifrice 
companies. For example, one of the 
larger companies found that one-half 
of the people who sent for its sample 
tube of dental cream washed their 
teeth for the first time after its receipt. 
The recent series of advertisements 
showing the dangers of halitosis is an- 
other case in point. 

Advertising is of real service in 
making possible the work of the bet- 
ter correspondence schools. These 
schools have made it possible for 
thousands to have the broadened vi- 
sion which comes through a_ wider 
educational outlook. The _five-foot 
book shelf advertisements have put the 
great classics of the ages into thou- 
sands of homes. 

A couple of years ago the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company was in great 
financial difficulty because of lack of 
support. It seemed probable that its 
concerts must be abandoned. But just 
then a committee headed by a great 
Chicago business man who knew of 
the power of advertising in his own 
business was formed to keep the opera 
alive. This committee had a series of 
human interest advertisements pre- 
pared and used in Chicago newspapers. 
Attendance at the opera at once in- 
creased and the inspirational power 
of grand opera was saved for the resi- 
dents of a great city. 

By increasing the wants of thou- 
sands of people, the nation has been 
given a spur to produce. Increased 
wants have made increased income 
necessary and wider and better use of 
the productive facilities of the nation 
has been the result. It has been stated 
that a nation’s progress in civilization 
can be shown by a study of a cross 
section of the people’s wants. Mea- 
sured by this standard advertising has 
been a great civilizing agent. 

The cost of non-advertising is worth 
consideration. Two examples are 
illuminating. Nearly every season we 
are told that thousands of bushels of 
fruit are rotting on the ground near 
some of our large cities. In _ these 
same cities are hundreds of people who 
could well use this fruit. Yet the 
fruit is not taken to the people because 
the producers have not been willing to 
follow the example of Pacific Coast 
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producers who have used the power of 
advertising to sell citrus fruit, apples, 
walnuts, raisins, etc. to consumers 
thousands of miles away from the 
point of production. 

Another example of the loss follow- 
ing the non-use of advertising comes 
from another field. Every year hun- 
dreds of highly useful bulletins on 
many fields of human knowledge are 
printed by the various departments of 
the federal government. How many 
of these actually reach any large part 
of the people who could use them with 
profit? Only a small per cent, for the 
great mass of the people of the coun- 
try do not know of the existence of ‘the 
bulletins and the knowledge they con- 
tain is limited in distribution to a com- 
paratively few people. Contrast the 
widespread knowledge of the exist- 
ence of books and pamphlets privately 
printed. 

Many who have criticized advertis- 
ing have felt that although the above 
facts are true, the cost of rendering 
the services of advertising is so great 
as to make it hardly justifiable. They 
have heard that some firms are spend- 
ing hundreds of thousands of dollars 
a year in advertising, and that a page 
in one of the leading periodicals costs 
over $8,000 for one insertion. 

These facts have led some critics to 
assume that advertising must be tre- 
mendously expensive and that its cost 
must be passed on to the consumer. 
These critics have, however, over- 
looked the fact that selling costs are 
significant only when measured in’ per- 
centage of sales volume. If by an ex- 
penditure of $8,000, three or four mil- 
lion readers can be reached with a 
message, the cost of reaching each 
possible purchaser is so small as to be 
infinitesimal when compared with the 
cost of reaching an equal number of 
purchasers in any other way. This is 
the reason why properly written and 
properly placed advertising is the 
cheapest form of selling effort. When 
properly supplemented by efficient 
personal salesmanship, goods are 
passed on to the consumer at a min- 
imum cost. 

The experience of many well-known 
advertisers on this point is of value. 
An official of the Holeproof Hosiery 
Company states that in the face of an 
increase in production costs of 20 per 
cent this organization has been able to 
continue to sell hosiery without in- 
creasing the price to the consumer. 
National advertising has increased the 
volume of their business and produc- 
tion costs have been reduced because 
of the larger volume. The manufac- 
turers of Corn Flakes increased the 
size of their package 50 per cent and 
decreased the price to the consumer 
one-third when national advertising 
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became effective. It is estimated that 
if the Victrola Company were to stop 
national advertising it would be neces- 
sary, in order to maintain their sales 
volume, to employ two thousand addi- 
tional salesmen at a cost of perhaps 
$5,000 to $7,000 each year. Other 
examples could be given to show that 
since advertising reduces the cost of 
the article to the consumer, and at the 
same time makes a vast list of new 
articles available for him, it is a force 
which is well worth while. 

The above discussion has been pre- 
dicted on the assumption that all ad- 
vertising is truthful and that it is 
efficiently written and properly used. 
Every business man knows that these 
assumptions are not always true. 
Many advertisements in the past have 
been untrue, either intentionally or be- 
cause the standard of ethics which now 
governs the preparation of advertising 
copy was not yet in existence. Occa- 
sional examples can still be found of 
advertisements which are not entirely 
truthful, but higher standards of busi- 
ness ethics and the adoption of codes 
of practice, together with the work of 
the Better Business Commissions have 
done much to eliminate the untruthful 
advertiser. 

Not all advertising is justified eco- 
nomically. Some firms are using 
either the wrong kind of advertising 
or they are not in a position to use ad- 
vertising at all. For example, many 
firms have gone into national medi- 
ums when they had distribution for 
their product in only a small part of 
the country. Other similar mistakes 
have been made. But as advertising 
has become an older and more perfect 
art these mistakes have tended to be 
fewer in number. The contributions 
of the psychologists, the advertising 
artists, and the typographers have 
done much to make copy more effective 
and hence less wasteful. As the prac- 
tice of advertising develops wastes 
will tend to disappear, or to be less- 
ened in number. 

In conclusion let it be said that it 
appears that although often unwisely 
used and in some cases untruthfully 
used, advertising is rendering a very 
useful service to the world. Although 
vast sums are expended every year for 
advertising, these sums are but a part 
of the selling cost of industry and 
when properly expended, reduce the 
cost of distribution. Hence, advertis- 
ing is rendering a worth while service 
to the world of today. 





“Do people know you are a Kitianian 
by your activity in public affairs or just 
by seeing your name on the club ros- 
ter?” 

—Secretary, Opelika, Alabama, 
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Constructing a Club Pro- 


gram for the Year 
(From page 420) 
fications not represented in the club, 
will eliminate the names of members 
of other service clubs, will select the 
names of desirable men, and upon the 
approval of the board of directors will 
invite them to membership. 


To Cultivate Greater Fellowship 

6. In order to cultivate a greater 
fellowship among the members: 

a. The reception committee will 
function at every meeting having new 
members stand with them and thus 
meet every other member of the club. 

b. The ladies will be invited to at 
least five meetings: The Anniversary 
Week and Installation meeting in 
January, a Ladies’ Night meeting on 
St. Patrick’s Day, the Mother’s Day 
luncheon program in May, a club pic- 
nic in August, and a Christmas party 
in December. 


To Have Active Club Committees 

7. In order to have every club com- 
mittee active during the year the Presi- 
dent will: 

a. Select the committee chairmen 
early in his administration. Call them 
all together and have them divide the 
membership of the club among them. 
This plan will insure that a few of the 
members of each committee are the 
personal selection of the chairman, 
which will lead to more effective com- 
mittee work. 

b. Call a special meeting of all com- 
mittee members—which, except in the 
case of the very large clubs, will be 
the entire membership—and outline the 
duties of each committee. The com- 
mittees will be expected to hold sepa- 
rate meetings of their own thereafter. 

c. Point out to each committee at 
least one specific thing which they can 
do at once. This will serve to get each 
committee immediately started in its 
work. 

d. Have all committee chairmen 
meet with the board of directors at 
the first board meeting of each month 
to report on their work, seek advice, 
and receive suggestions. This check- 
up is essential to successful committee 
work. If a committee chairman knows 
he is expected to report and has failed 
to function, he will usually resign 
from the chairmanship and give place 
to a new appointee. 


To Develop Leaders 

8. To develop leadership material 
within the membership, the president 
will: 

a. Assign his officers specific tasks, 
such as to his vice-president the exec- 
utive task of following through the 
program of community service, acting 
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as the president’s representative in con- 
tact with the public affairs committee 
and such special committees as are 
appointed to carry out specific features 
of the community service program. 

b. Select men as committee chair- 
men and group captains whom he be- 
lieves have qualities of leadership 
which may be developed. 

c. Utilize the regular weekly or 
semi-monthly meetings of the board of 
directors as a definite training ground 


for club leadership. 


Codperation with International 

9. Codperation with International 
Kiwanis in carrying out its objectives 
has already been mentioned in connec- 
tion with the club program of commu- 
nity service. 

Each committee will be provided 
with the suggestions of the correspond- 
ing International committee and be 
asked to put in effect as many of its 
recommendations as possible. If the 
International committee has a program 
of activities, the committee will carry 
out at least one proposed activity. 


Codperation with the District 

10. In codperation with the district 
special emphasis will be placed on: 

a. Attendance at charter meetings 
in neighboring cities. 

b. Attendance at 
ings. 

c. Definite sponsor work in the com- 
munities assigned to the club by the 
district. 

May I again point out that this is 
not intended as a complete program 
or budget of activities but only to 
show relation between policy and pro- 
gram. 

What Club Administration Involves 

In conclusion we may summarize by 
suggesting that the successful adminis- 
tration of the affairs of a Kiwanis 
club involves: 

1. The greatest possible knowledge 
of the ideals, objects, policy and prac- 
tices of the Kiwanis organization on 
the part of club officers. 

2. The establishment of a policy for 
the club for the year, which will in- 
dicate the most important things to be 
accomplished during the adminstration. 

3. The preparation of a specific pro- 
gram of club activities, both internal, 
as effort is made to improve the club 
itself, and external, as the club under- 
takes to apply the principles of Kiwanis 
through community service. 

4. The careful selection of commit- 
tee chairmen and members to carry out 
the program decided upon. 

5. The proper training of chairmen 
and members of committees for their 
work. 

6. Specific suggestions to commit- 

(Turn to page 461) 


inter-club meet- 
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Kiwanis in Public Affairs 
(From page 418) 

One of the glories of Kiwanis is her 
non-partisanship in party politics. 
However, we cannot stress too much the 
importance of every citizen registering 
the franchise. It is an obligation every 
true subject of any country ought to 
feel deeply. This great heritage has 
come to us through blood and sacrifice 
and it ought not to be held lightly. 
Democracy ought to mean much to 
every one of us. While Kiwanis em- 
phasizes this duty, in her ranks are 
democrats, republicans and indepen- 
dents, red liberals and blue conserva- 
tives and radicals. And there is a 
place for them all. They all mix fully 
together and work together hand in 
hand; march together foot to foot; 
love together heart to heart; pray 
together knee to knee for the building 
up of an ideal civilization. 


The Temperature of a City’s Civic 
Needs 

After making these observations, we 
ask, ““What is the Relation of Kiwanis 
to Public Matters?” Public matters 
are simply the incidents or the accidents 
that affect the life of a town, a com- 
munity, city, state or nation. The 
incidents that increase the rapidity of 
the pulse beats of the civic body or the 
body politic. In the final analysis a 
town, city or state is a magnified body, 
a corporate body, and if the right 
thermometer is used the temperature 
can easily be registered. There are 
times when the temperature is sub- 
normal, other times when it is quite 
normal and then again when the 
corporate body is flushed and fevered. 

Pardon a personal reference. I know 
a city where in recent months the 
temperature ran amuck. 

One Sunday seventy-five children 
were burned or trampled to death in a 
moving picture theatre whose exits 
were ineffective. 

A month after an epidemic of disease 
raged that claimed in a short time over 
five hundred people in death. 

At the same time the council sanc- 
tioned a business transaction which 
was interpreted by the public at large 
as exploitation. 

One could go on enumerating many 
other incidents that stir the public life. 
But here were happenings that cap- 
tivated the ear, the eye, the heart, the 
mind and interest of all who sat and 
all who walked. Service clubs have 
here a tremendous opportunity. I 
would not suggest independent action, 
but I would plead that Kiwanis es- 
pecially cooperate with already con- 
stituted and organized authority. 


Safety 


In every town or city there must 


be “The Safety League.” Assist such 
a league in seeing that all public 
buildings are made safe; that the 
traffic is so arranged as to make public 
life safe on the streets. Every town 
must have its Board of Health. 
Kiwanis ought to ally itself with such 
an organization to promote better 
health, a healthy country is a wealthy 
country. I am of the opinion that the 
best alderman, councilors and public 
servants will welcome and appreciate 
the assistance of Kiwanis when de- 
cisions of importance and decisions 
having far-reaching importance have 
to be made. In a word get close to the 
centers of influence. The hands al- 
ready on the levers need other and 
stronger and more unselfish hands. 
The power cannot be fully released 
without the unstinted help of Kiwanis. 


Six Power Houses 

If I were asked to mention the 
“Power Houses of the Nation,” those 
places where are locked up tremendous 
potentialities, from which come the 
energies and forces down through the 
great national nerve channels, I would 
unhesitatingly suggest six: 
The power house of the home. 
. The power house of sport. 
. The power house of business. 
. The power house of education. 
. The power house of politics. 


Nn FON = 


. The power house of religion. 


These are the factors and forces 
that influence and mold individual and 
national life—home, play, work, 
school, the state and religion. Kiwanis 


must get near and keep near to those . 


great centers and forces of influence. 
She must not cut herself adrift from 
them but working with recognized 
authority help to bring in the golden 
age. 

There can be no excuse given for 
failure to do our fair share of public 
work. With the collective, vitalized, 
intelligent. personality that comprises 
our organization and with the generous 
assistance of the press, that potent and 
mighty weapon, great and lasting 
achievements must be made. 

To serve aright the present age, to 
project our influence into the future, 
to pass on unsullied and unstained a 
glorious inheritance to generations yet 
unborn, Kiwanis must cooperate with 
the existing organizations in creating 
and maintaining sound public opinion 
which will make possible the increase 
of righteousness, justice, patriotism and 
good will on the earth. 








Order Your Memphis Con. 
vention Proceedings 
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KIWANIS WELCOME 
SIGNS 


Both decora- 
tive and useful, 
characterize 
your city as 
progressive. 
WIEEOKY = 2 StrEET SIGNS 
BRANWBUNseoae _ Guive Boarps 
RUNHUNIMEmAN) |) {ENING Stons 


DIRECTIONAL 
ROS Oh --{L] ; Arrows 
- PARKING SHIELDS 
AND Discs 


TrarFric Frasuinc Beacons 





Designed to Order 
with Kiwanis Emblem 


Made of cast aluminum alloy and artisti- 
cally finished with high grade lacquer paints 
and varnishes. Unbreakable and impervious 
to rust. 

Let us submit for your approval and with- 
out obligation designs to meet your own 
specifications. The cost is surprisingly low 
for high quality craftsmanship. 


Authorized to use Kiwanis Emblem 


Niles Machine Co. 


Lebanon, New Hampshire 
“Business Thrives on Reputation” 














REAL HARRIS TWEED 


The aristocrat of all sports wear—direct from makers. 
Patterns free. Cut lengths by post, $2.00 per yd. Car- 
riage paid, NE WALL, 207 Stornoway, Scotland. 








WAISTLINE 
TooBig? 


Anew belt called Director 
getsat the cause of excess fat 
and quickly corrects the con- 
dition. With every movement of 
the body, during every working 
hour, Director acts as a massage on 
the abdomen oa lly dissolves 
excess fat away. P. Cowan of 
Pinehurst, N. C. geet “Director is 
the finest thing i ever wore. I 
want another, but not so large, 
as Iam 5 inches smaller around 
the waist now.’’ Doctors en- 
dorse Director as the natural 
way toaccomplish a permanent 
reduction. 


Sent on Trial 


Let us prove ourclaims. We’ll 
send a Director to you for free 
trial. If you don’t get results 
you owe us nothing. You don’t 
risk a penny. Write now for free 
trial offer, doctors’ endorse- 
ments and letters from users. 
No obligation. Mailcoupon. 


LANDON & WARNER 
Dept. E-8, 332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, 111, 


Landon & Warner, Dept. E-8, 332 S. La Salle, Chicago 


Tell me how I can reduce my waistline 4 to6inches ; 
with Director Belt. Send details of your trial offer. | 
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An Inter-Club Relations Chart 


By ROY M. BOSTWICK 


CHAIRMAN CALIFORNIA-NEVADA District CoMMITTEE ON INTER-CLUB 
Revations; Past Presipent Kiwanis Cius or Fresno 


URING the year 1926, the Ki- 
wanis Club of Fresno, Cali- 
fornia, made an enviable record 

in Inter-club attendance, every mem- 
ber of this club of one hundred and 
twenty members having attended the 
meeting of some other Kiwanis club, or 
some special inter-club event during the 
year. 

At the beginning of the year, each 
member pledged to attend at least one 
inter-club meeting during the year and 
they all made good on their promises. 

A chart, a section of which is re- 
produced, was evolved from a record 
kept of the attendance of members at 
these affairs. 

The chart, as completed for the year, 
is receiving much attention from the 
members of the Fresno club and was 
presented and discussed at the Meet- 
ing of District Board of Trustees and 
Club Officers of the California-Nevada 
District held at Modesto, California, 
on January 22, 1927. So much interest 
was developed at that meeting, that 
arrangements were made whereby full 
size copies of the chart, without names 
or events, are being furnished to all 
clubs in this district for their use in 
1927. 

The chart must, of necessity, be a 
continuing affair, the several inter-club 
functions being lettered thereon and 
the attendance shown as the functions 
occur. Display of such a chart at club 
luncheons will, we believe, have a ten- 
dency to stimulate participation in in- 


ter-club affairs, but if it does nothing 
else, it will enable the chairman of the 
Committee on Inter-club Relations to 
make a complete report, at the close of 


the year. 
The figures on the chart denote the 
member's attendance. No. | means 


member attended; No. 2 indicates that 


the member and his wife attended; if 
guests accompany a member the total 
number of people for whose attendance 
he is responsible is shown. 

In addition to showing the members’ 
activities, place is provided om the 
chart for a record of participation by 
the members in meetings of other Ki- 
wanis clubs, the furnishing of speak- 
ers, entertainment, etc. 

At the close of the year a column 
may be completed from the secretary’s 
records showing the number of times 
members have made up their attendance 
and also a column showing the volun- 
tary visitation by members at meetings 
of other Kiwanis clubs, aside from the 
duty of making up attendance. 

The use of this chart by the Fresno 
club has been of so much benefit, that 
this club urges the use of a similar chart 
by Kiwanis clubs generally. Inter-club 
attendance will be improved and a most 
interesting record obtained. 





MiniatureAirplaneContest 

A national contest for the 
struction of miniature airplanes is be- 
ing conducted on the public play- 


con- 
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grounds this summer under the auspices 
of the Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation of America. Orville Wright 
is general chairman and Colonel Lind- 
bergh, associate. Boys and girls up to 
21 years of age who attend playgrounds 
in the United States are eligible to com- 
pete in local and national tournaments. 
Another class of competitors will con- 
sist of those under sixteen. Local 
tournaments are to be administered by 
committees composed of the directors 
of playgrounds, officials of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. newspaper editors, 
boards of education, officials of the 
local fiying fields or aeronautical so- 
cieties. The national committee will 
select five contestants from the various 
events and each class to take part in 
the national finals at Memphis, Octo- 
ber 8, in connection with the Fourteenth 
National Recreation Congress. 
Details of this contest in which Ki- 
wanis clubs can codperate will be fur- 
nished by the above named association 


at 315-4th Avenue, New York City. 





Who Is Oldest Kiwanian?P 


The Kiwanis Club of Algona, Iowa, 
claims the oldest member, Kiwanian 
Lewis Smith being ninety-two years of 
age. Kiwanian T. C. Watson, a Civil 
War veteran eighty-six years of age 
and a member of the Kiwanis Club of 
Blairsville, Pennsylvania, was listed 
the oldest until this information 
came from Algona. Blairsville has 
another member, Robert Hill, who is 
seventeen years of age and is regular 
in attendance. Their thought is that 
few clubs can show two members where 
the difference in age is so great. How 
about the other clubs ? 
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A section of the Fresne 


Inter-Club Relations Chart which has proved so successful. 
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Constructing a Club Pro- 
gram for the Year 


(From page 458) 
tees in formulating their plans and a 
monthly check on their progress. 

7. Regular weekly or semi-monthly 
meetings of the board of directors and 
the attendance of committee chairmen 
at stated intervals. 

8. The delegation of definite tasks 
to the officers and directors of the club. 

9. Close codperation with Interna- 
tional Kiwanis and especially with the 
International committees. 

10. Whole-hearted assistance to the 
district organization in the promotion 
of its program. 





Kiwanis Health Center 
at Columbus, Ohio 


(From page 430) 


into practical operation through the 
assistance of a committee headed by 
M. W. Stark, and the financial as- 
sistance of every member of the club. 
Members on Mr. Stark’s committee 
include E. P. Tice, Dr. W. D. Inglis, 
Dr. J. H. J. Upham, Dr. H. E. Klein- 
schmidt, Miss Jane L. Tuttle, Miss 


Augusta Conduit, Dr. J. A. Beer, 
H. C. Moores, George H. Bulford, 
Judge Daniel H. Sowers, W. F 


Barnes, Ben F. Thompson and B. F. 
Patterson. 

While it has been impossible to do 
everything we would have liked to do, 
the results obtained so far have more 
than justified the effort, and we have 
high hopes for greater success. 





a nN 


read. It should become a part of the 
permanent files of your secretary’s of- 
fice. The outstanding things (and I 
use those words advisedly because 
“outstanding things” may be an ad- 
dress, a committee’s report, a resolu- 
tion, a conference or something else) of 
the convention are all that can be given 
to the club, and among them should be 
“things” which will make it possible for 
your club to function better as an in- 
tegral part of this organization. 

Your report to your board of direc- 
tors and to your committee chairman 
and committees will be a more detailed 
matter, and will run over a longer 
period of time. You will have many 
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ideas to give and it is well that all these 
ideas not be given at once. Whatever 
things are suggested should be most 
carefully considered before action. Too 
many clubs are not carrying out as 
major activities the objects and objec- 
tives of Kiwanis. Too many are 
wandering about all over the lot grop- 
ing in the dark trying to find some- 
thing to do, when, if they would take 
our Constitution and study our objects 
and our objectives for each convention 
year, and measure their club up against 
these, they would soon find a very 
definite program to follow. Kiwanis 
clubs, to properly function, cannot be 
self-centered; they must coépecate in 
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In Battle Creek—one of Nature’s 
most charming vacation spots—you 
willenjoy a pleasant outing and the 
added benefits of a scientific health 
training course. 
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Opportunitiesand Respon- 
sibilities of a Delegate to 
an International Con- 


vention 
(From page 425) 








A complete daily program is planned 
foreach guest. The palatable diet, 
expert physical direction, outdoor 
life, efficient medical service and 
congenial companionship all help to 
make this an ideal vacation retreat. 
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we carry back to our clubs and how we 
carry it back. In the first place many 
clubs do not make proper program ar- 
rangements for those who are to report 
so that proper time is allowed within 
which to make the report. I believe 
that your report should be divided into 
three parts: 

1. What you are to report to your 
board of directors. 

2. What you are to report to your 
committee chairmen and committees, 
and 

3. What you are to report to your 
club. 

The report to your club should take 
one whole program. Your program 
committee should make arrangements 
for that, and you, who are to make the 
report should see to it that the program 
is so arranged. Your report should be 
prepared in writing, but not necessarily 


Write for all the facts about a real 
“Rest Vacation.”’ 
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Write for our 


CATALOGUE 
of 
Kiwanis Specialties 


Showing a complete line of Kiwanis em- 
blem goods, decorations, novelties, gifts, 
souvenirs, etc. 


Send for it today. It’s FREE 


2 ELM STREET 
f= Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Play Golf at Home 
Write for Circular 
MASON MFG. CO. _ So. Paris, Maine 





THIS ELEGANT DESK SIGN 


Size 2x10x3-16 in.; furnished in mahogany, walnut, oak or black, 
hand lettered in gold. Thislittle plate willadd individuality to any 
desk. Simply send name (plainly written) stating finish desired. If 
you like the sign send your check for $3.50, if not, return sign. i 


SPECIALTY SIGN CO.,P.O. BOX 1187,MIAMI,FLA. 
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AGENTS Brahe ake tenes 
COMMITTEEMEN 


Why not make your next Kiwanis party a Cotillon? 
The best ever—new favors, novel entertainment, 
personally supervised anywhere. Particulars gladly 


~ McConne) 
Cotillon Works 


180 N. Wabash, Chicago 














KIWANIS 
Attendance Charts 


Show at a glance your Club's at- 
tendance 12 months, when 
marked with 


MOORE MAPTACKS 
25 Colors, 5 Sizes, 1000 Symbols 


Nothing better to bring out the members. Im- 
proved Atrendance Charts sent to Secretaries 


for 25c 
MOORE PUSH-PIN COMPANY 
Wayne Junction Philadeiphiz, Pa. 


MOTORISTS 


traveling to, from, in the South will 
find up-to-the-minute road informa- 
tion in 
SOUTHERN TRAILS & TRIPS 
(single copy for 25c) 
Columbus 
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their activities with their district and 
with Kiwanis International, so that Ki- 
wanis as a whole will advance. 

From this convention you will carry 
back certain definite ideas about work 
for the under-privileged child, for 
vocational guidance and placement, 
and in regard to relations between the 
farmer and city man. You must be one 
of the leaders in vour club to assist in 
crystallizing a sane program along 
these lines. 

I wonder what effect this convention 
will have upon your future activities in 
Kiwanis. When you return to your 
club and make your report, do not think 
that your responsibilities have ceased. 


| Because you and [| have had the op- 
| portunity of attendance at this conven- 


tion we should take a larger leadership 
in our home club. Let us gather 
around us the other members of our 
club who have attended International 
conventions in the past and let this 
group of men be a “flying wedge” 
which will endeavor to“give to every 
club in Kiwanis greater confidence in 
this organization and greater apprecia- 
tion of the great things that the organi- 
zation can accomplish. Too often men 
who have been presidents of clubs and 
active leaders are sent to an Inter- 
national convention such as this and 
apparently it is their graduation in Ki- 
They return home, make the 
report and then lapse into inactivity. 
We, who are in this convention should 
have our vision broadened and our con- 
fidence in this organization strength- 
ened. With this greater vision and 
confidence each one of us has received a 
greater responsibility to give more and 
more of the ability that we may possess 
to this organization. We can do it in 
no better place than in our home club. 

In the beginning I spoke of the two 
divisions that are in this subject. First 
our opportunities and then our re- 
sponsibilities. 


Our opportunities are: 

To meet so many high minded Ki- 
wanians and their wives, “just honest- 
to-goodness folks” ; 

To exchange ideas about the affairs 
of Kiwanis, so vital to this organiza- 
tion; 

To rekindle our spiritual emotions, 
to awaken our inspirations and to 
broaden our vision of the true meaning 
of life; 

To participate in formulating the 
objectives of Kiwanis; to choose its 
leaders and to enact legislation. 

Our responsibilities are: 

To be friendly and cordial to all ; 

To be in regular attendance at all 
sessions of the convention and on time; 

To participate in the discussions ; 

To act for the welfare of Kiwanis as 
a whole; 
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To prepare a written report of the 
convention for our home club; and 
have at least a whole program set aside 
for the presentation of our report ; 

And finally because we have been 
here, we should be more active and give 
more to Kiwanis than we have ever 
given before. 





Relationship Between 
Club, District and 


International 

(Irom page 426) 
al sanction, and yet great and dignified 
in the noble commonwealth of a com- 
mon cause; International and the 
federal government, the one worthy, 
trusty and honored because, para- 
phrasing the popular understanding 
of the other, it is a government of 
Kiwanians, by Kiwanians, and for 
Kiwanians. 

It has often been the error of the 
lay Kiwanis mind to think and speak of 
International as something apart from 
the cycle of its understanding, activity, 
and participation, as some sinister su- 
perstructure imposed upon a hapless, 
unwilling constituency, 

International is not a body politic 
set apart in the granite labyrinths of 
Chicago’s financial district—not some 
small, ambitious governing group with 
a star-chamber set up somewhere in the 
Federal Reserve Bank Building of the 
Windy City. Chicago, even in the most 
fervid orisons of its esteemed nymph, 
Fred C. W. Parker, is not the sanctu- 
ary of Kiwanis. Chicago is but the 
headquarters of International, the 
principal office of Kiwanis and the 
workshop of your employees, and where 
your elective officers foregather at 
stated times to deliberate and consider 
the many problems of our organization. 

Your club and mine, my club and 
yours, the thousand and more clubs 
scattered throughout the North Ameri- 
can Continent—each with their mutual 
problems, sometimes petty but more 
often truly great, with their common 
frailties but with their common 
strength, with their simple failures but 
with their memorable deeds and en- 
during accomplishments, this is Ki- 
wanis International, a simple, homo- 
geneous inter-relation of individuals, 
clubs, and districts in the elemental and 
praiseworthy aspiration to serve hu- 
mankind. 

Neither crusaders nor mountebanks, 
not hypocrites or cowards, but earnest, 
sincere and representative men, zealous 
in their obligations to God and nation, 
and alert to the duties and opportunities 
of citizenship, who, despite the chal- 
lenge of greed and selfishness, have re- 
solved through faith in themselves and 
in others, to serve the cause of com- 
munity, province, state and country. 
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Bobby and Mrs. Jones just coming out of the Atlanta Terminal Station to be greeted by all Atlanta. 


Bobby Jones Wins British Open Again 
All Atlanta Turns Out in Welcome 


OBBY JONES, the golf idol of 
America, who will be remem- 
bered for his great kindness in 

playing an exhibition game at the close 
of the Memphis Convention, has re- 
cently won the British Open champion- 
ship for the second time. At the close 
of his match he was carried on the 
shoulders of the enthusiastic crowd in 
such a generous demonstration that was 
never seen before on the famous greens 
of St. Andrews, Scotland. He had a 
score of 285, 7 under par. 

From his greatest victory Atlanta’s 
first citizen came home to his greatest 
reception, some indication of which is 
pictured in the accompanying photos. 
Thousands of his home folks swarmed 
under dripping skies throughout the 
Atlanta Terminal Station and down 
every street to pay tribute to the fight- 
ing heart of Bobby Jones. When he 
appeared with Mrs. Jones the great 
crowd went wild—a thunder of wel- 
come went up—cameras clicked—the 
police band played. The triumphal 
procession wended its way to the At- 


lanta Athletic Club, of which Interna- 
tional President Henry C. Heinz has 


been vice-president for many years. | 


Then he slipped away with Mrs. Jones 
where another enthusiastic welcome 
awaited him from the sturdy Robert T. 
Jones III, who takes to golf at an 
early age, and dainty Clara Malone 
Jones whose sweet whispers were not 
for publication. 

At the dinner given by the Athletic 
Club in the evening after eulogistic 
talks by Mayor Ragsdale, Major John 
S. Cohen, editor of the Atlanta Journal, 
Eugene L. Black and Scott Hudson, 
President of the Club, Bobby Jones 
gave a response the simple text of 
which was: “I love you all.” 

The statements of various sports 
writers indicate that the world has 
never seen golf before. 

At the direction of the International 
Board of Trustees, Secretary Parker 
sent this cablegram Just prior to the 
British match: ‘Remembering Mem- 
phis courtesy Kiwanis International ex- 
tends best wishes for championship.” 








Mrs. Jones, Bobby and Clara Malone 





Bobby Jones III won’t be happy until he gets 
that golf stick. 
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Is Your Past 





History of 
every business is 
found in its filing 
cabinets. If you 
recognize the value of past records 
in charting the future you will 
not neglect your files. Bushnell’s 


Verte 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


are firm, durable, ex pansible 
containers specially designed to 
hold thirty or three hundred let- 
ters as efficiently as ordinary 
folders hold three. They always | 
stand upright in the filing cabinet 
with their index tabs in plain 
view; the chance of misfiling, or 
lost papers is practically elim- 
‘inated. Bushnell ‘Vertex’ File 
Pockets will keep your letters 
and papers safe, orderly and 
ready for instant reference. 








You probably have a num- 
| ber of overloaded folders in 
your files that lack these 
advantages. 


If you use vertical files, the 
coupon below will bring you 
a sample ‘‘Vertex’’ Pocket 
which we urge you to try in 
the place of one of these 
crowded folders. There is no 
obligation on your part. 





=o ee ee ee CUT HERE SS — — 


Please send me for trialin my files a free 
sample of Bushnell’s Paperoid ‘‘ Vertex’’ File 
Pocket, as described in August, 1927, 
Kiwanis Magazine. 


FOGG BAM ss fo n0s cecuks shemiaveiveiecse 
PG cures. Vande sur bed autitashsakned 
Name and Position of Person Inquiring ... 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired? 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. X 
13th and Wood Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Membership Turnover 
(From page 422) 


this rent with a check. You can only 
pay it with yourself. 

A few days ago, the world was 
thrilled with the remarkable achieve- 
ment of an aviator in flying from New 
York to Paris. As soon as Captain 
Lindbergh secured proper altitude over 
the New York aviation field, he swung 
the airplane upon its course, the fuse- 
lage pointed directly towards Paris by 
the feasible route. Through 
torm and calm, in the sunlight of day 
and the darkness of night, across vast 
expanses of land and sea, the ship 
ailed on until Paris was reached. The 
sailing papers called for Paris without 
stopping. The aviator had a direct 
objective in view and he kept straight 
upon his course until the objective was 
accomplished and the goal attained. 


most 


Every club in Kiwanis will find its 
sailing papers in the six objectives of 
Kiwanis International. That club with 
a definite goal in mind, that club which 
is carrying on a definite program of 
constructive work in the furtherance of 
two or more of our objectives, will ren- 
der full account of its stewardship. 
That club which is drifting, merely 
following along the lines of least re- 
sistance, acting only when action is sug- 
gested by outside interests, will render 
an ill account of its stewardship. I 
can suggest nothing which will more 
quickly interest your men and reduce 
your preventable deletions, than to 
adopt and carry on a definite program 
of constructive work. It is just as im- 
portant to budget the expenditures of 
your time, as it is to budget the ex- 
penditure of your money. 

Out on the desert near Goldfield, 
Nevada, there is a gold mine. This 
mine was discovered in 1906 and in that 
year, nine years before our first club 
was started, the mine was given the 
name of “Kewanas.” The company 
which developed the mine was known 


as the Goldfield Kewanas Mining 
Company. Little gold was ever found 
upon the surface of the mine “Ke- 


wanas.” Only to him who dug and 
dug deeply, did that “Kewanas” yield 
its gold. There is but little gold to be 
found upon the surface of our Kiwanis. 
Its treasures cannot be secured by 
merely belonging to the club and wear- 
ing the button. We must dig and dig 
deeply if our Kiwanis is to yield its 
gold to us. The gold of Kiwanis is op- 
portunity. 

Our Kiwanis confers no powers, cre- 
ates no caste, ennobles no life, save 
only as service and sacrifice do these 
things. And only in service and through 
sacrifice will Kiwanis yield its gold of 
opportunity. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Edmund F. 
Arras Celebrate 30th Wed- 


ding Anniversary 


On Tuesday evening, July 12, Past 
International President and Mrs. Ed- 
mund F. Arras entertained more than 
three hundred friends at a garden 
party on the lawn of “The Elms,” their 
Bexley, Ohio, home, the occasion being 
their 30th wedding anniversary. 


The guests had been invited to a 
garden party and were much surprised 
to find upon their arrival that it was 
the wedding anniversary of Mr. and 
Mrs. Arras. Dr. George T. Harding, 
Jr., President of the Kiwanis Club of 
Columbus, introduced Past President 
James Carroll who made a brilliant 
and extremely poetic talk fitting the 
occasion. 

Adding to the fairy-like beauty of 
the flowers and velvet lawn were hun- 
dreds of pearl-like electric lights with 
great flood lights penetrating the 
shadowed recesses of the elms and 
evergreens. 

The American Legion band hidden in 
the orchard presented an enjoyable 
musical program, and pupils of the 
Stella J. Becker School of Classic 
Dancing of Columbus, presented a 
program of interpretive dancing on the 
lawn. 

A poem of four stanzas, ‘““The Elms” 
was fittingly used on the souvenir pro- 
grams. 

In the receiving line and assisting 
Mr. and Mrs. Arras were: Dr. and 





August, 1927 


Mrs. George T. Harding, Jr., Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred. C. W. Parker of Chicago, 
Mr. and Mrs. William H. Laughridge, 
Mr. and Mrs. William W. Wheaton, 
Dr. and Mrs. Edgar H. Guynn, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. H. O’Brien, Miss Mary D. 
Woolley and Miss Mary Pickering. 








Official Programs 
for Kiwanis Clubs 
in 1927 


Approved by the International 
Board of Trustees 


ANNIVERSARY WEEK 
January 16-22 


Unirep StaTeEs-CANADA WEEK 
April 24-30 


Aut-Kiwanis NIGHT 
Fune 6 


CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 
(for Canadian Clubs) 
Fune 26 - Fuly 2 


Constitution WEEK 
(for United States Clubs) 
September 11-17 


Suggestions on these programs will 
be forwarded to clubs in advance of 
these dates by proper committees. 





























1927 District Convention Dates 
District Place Date 
Wisconsin-Upper Michigan Racine Mane eae Aug. 15-16 
Utah-Idaho Idaho Falls, Idaho . Aug. 17-18 
Colorado-Wyoming Fort Collins, Colo. . Aug. 19-20 
Pacific- Northwest Spokane, Wash. Aug. 22-23 
Montana ‘ Bozeman Aug. 25-26 
Western Canada Regina, Sask. Aug. 25-26 
Minnesota-Dakotas Alexandria, Minn. Sept. 1- 2 
Texas-Oklahoma Corpus Christi, Tex. Sept. 5- 6 
Louisiana-Mississippi New Orleans, La. Sept. 8- 9 
New York ; Alexandria Bay Sept. 12-13 
New England . Bridgeport, Conn, Sept. 19-21 
West Virginia . . Martinsburg Sept. 26-27 
Indiana “ta Po - «+ Sept. 28-30 
New Jersey. . . CRO Ee as ee . Sept. 29-Oct. x 
Ontario-Quebec London, Ont. oon et, BO 
Ohio . See ae ee ee Oct. 3- 5 
Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas Independence, Kan. . Oct. 4- 6 
er eee Battle Creek ca Oct. 5- 6 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa . Champaign, III. oe es Se ee | gees 
Pennsylvania York a wean ee a RO BOHES 
Kentucky-Tennessee OS a eae Re és 
Nebraska-lowa . . oe Ae ae ee eee iee 6 ey ys 
kn ie oy | oe co A ok a eo ORR) Egene 
NE Soar 5 igs yg. cpg EE ng ele - Oct. 17-18 
RRME 0 66 wo 0 ee eeingten, Del. Oct. 20-22 
CO ae ie specs ace chase shea as 
ct we ss 6 ee OL. . f w a « ARR. oped 
California-Nevada . « Hollywood, Calif. Nov. 3- 5 
Pernga 2 wt lt le Ce Ct «Ce ]«=6C Oo ywood Nov. 14-15 
































soil SINGING club 1§ a 





good club?’ 


Get your club to learn the new Kiwanis 
songs, familiar melodies, and stunt songs 
included in the Revised Edition of Soncs 
or Kiwanis which has just been published. 
Every man will enjoy singing them if he 
has a copy of the book in his hands. 


A limited number of the song books 


were completed in time for the Memphis 





Convention and were used at the music 
conference. Song leaders from clubs 


throughout Kiwanis International were 


Pe 


loud in their praise of the book. 


Suggestions for special occasions and 


the foreword for song leaders by Dr. Sig- 
mund Spaeth will be found helpful. Blank 


pages are provided for adding other stunt 





songs or local parodies used by your club. 


‘““No matter how vital the other activities ; 
may be, the fact remains that the spirit of Prices to Kiwanis Clubs 


congeniality and good fellowship, which is 


; : : Less than 25 copies. ..15¢ each 
the foundation of every club, finds its best a _ . 
ne ; Lots of 25 to 50 copies 14c each 
and most natural expression in the common ; 7 
. a Lots of more than 50 co>.es : 13c each 
bond of music. 
Posta P he 


SIGMUND SPAETH 


SONGS OF KIWANIS—WITHOUT WORDS 


Order These for Your District Convention 


The words of all the songs printed in Soncs music should be kept on hand, however, 
or Kiwanis are published also without music. particularly for leaders, quartet singers, and 
All members in general who do not need the pianists. At least 10 books with music should 
music may have their own copy of the words be ordered for every 50 word books. 
at less expense. Price for word books in lots of 50 or more, 

An adequate supply of complete books with 5c each. (Postage or express extr 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
164 West Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 





Get 


Long Distance... 
the boats are 











BusINESs IS INCREASING its use of 
Long Distance. Many concerns do 
millions of dollars’ worth of buying via 
the telephone lines. Important indi- 
vidual sales. Weekly calls to preferred 
lists of dealers or customers. Special long 
distance selling campaigns. And for 
stubborn collections. 

Wherever the telephone is used, it 
saves the costly time of waiting. Decreases 
the expense of traveling. Smooths out 
tangles and delays. Cuts the red tape of 


BELL LONG DIS 





who, 


coming in 


bickering. Increases business. Long dis- 
tance calls get things done with less fuss 
and fewer dollars. They put order and 
good results into a business. One of the 
best things about Long Distance is, it 
will nearly always cost less than you 
think. What distant call would be help- 
ful and profitable now?... Number, please? 


SER VICE 


x 


THE EXECUTIVES Of a large New York 
fish company do not wait for their 
steam trawlers to come in from the 
fishing banks. While the boats are 
hundreds of miles at sea they are 
notified by wireless of the size and 
nature of the catch. With this 
information at hand, long distance 
telephone calls are made to big deal- 
ers throughout the eastern section 
of the United States. The cargo is 
sold before the boats reach the docks. 
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